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Demand for meat 


HE PER CAPITA consumption of 

meat in the United States has 
varied from year to year with a high 
of 163 pounds in 1908 and a low of 116 
pounds in 1935. Obviously it would be 
helpful to livestock producers if it could 
be determined just how much meat the 
consuming public wants and is willing 
to pay a reasonable price to get. 

It does not seem probable, however, 
that an exact and stable figure exists. 
Demand varies from time to time and 
an amount of meat which might be 
adequate at one time might be too 
much or too little at another time. 

Research reveals there is a close 
association between the total amount 
of money which people receive (the 
national income) and the amount of 
money which they will pay for meat. 
On an average they will spend for meat 
about 5 to 6 per cent of their income. 
The percentage is highest in years of 
low income—when most of their money 
has to be spent for essentials—and 
lowest in years of high income when 
luxuries get a larger portion. In 1941 
—before rationing and ceiling prices 
interfered with freedom of markets— 
the national income was approximately 
97 billion dollars and people spent 5.7 
per cent of their income for meat. In 
1908 when their income was only about 


20 billion dollars they spent 6.75 per 


cent for meat. Of course the 5.7 per 
cent in 1941 meant very much larger 
expenditures in actual dollars than did 
the 6.75 per cent in 1908 but because of 
the huge variations in national income 
the percentage comparison gives the 
best indication of what to expect. 

A study of the past makes it evident 
that the livestock and meat industry— 
producers, packers and retailers—can 
do themselves the most good by co- 
operating actively and effectively, first 
in promoting greater appreciation of 
the importance of meat in the diet, and 
second, in building good will for them- 
selves and their product. The advertis- 
ing done by the retailers and meat 
packers is directed toward the first 
objective. The second objective depends 
on the degree of understanding, respect 
and cooperation existing among the re- 
tailers, packers and producers. No one 
of them can continuously benefit at the 
expense of others. If one benefits, all 
benefit. They are like three men in a 
boat. 


President 
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Popular Powder 
Protection For 


FRANKLIN 
Blood Stopper 


Helps congeal the 
blood and guards 
from infection and 
worm infestation. 
Shaker-top cans. 


DON’T GIVE BLACKLEG a CHANCE 
Vaccinate early with Franklin Blackleg 
Bacterin. More than 10 cc of whole culture 
bacterin is used in making each 1 cc con- 
densed dose, thereby insuring the extra 
potency needed wherever the disease oc- 
curs in extra virulent form. 
10c a dose—quantity discounts. 


BLACKLEG and 
MALIGNANT EDEMA 
Some localities are also infected with 
Malignant Edema, a fatal disease very 
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Deh . FRANKLIN CLOSTRIDIUM 
cnorning CHAUVEI SEPTICUS BACTERIN 
Paint contains a full dose for protection against 


Old, reliable sm 


with styptic, adhe- 
sive and fly-repellent 


qualities. 


Very economical. 


Sulfa Drugs 
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Turner Chutes 


Exclusive 
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Locking 
Features 

Ship’g Wet. 1100 


Price Complete 
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f.0.b. Cimarron, N. M. 
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FRANKLIN Protective Products 
Provide Practical Safeguards 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 
Local Drug Store Dealers 


Avoid Abortion Infection 
To help keep your cow 
herd clean. Excellent re- 
sults are reported from 
the use of Franklin Bru- 
cella Abortus Vaccine. 
Made from Strain 19 for 
prevention of infectious 
abortion in cattle. 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Give a protective dose of 
Franklin Corynebacterium 
Pasteurella (formerly 
Pasteurella Pseudodiph- 
thericum Bacterin) Aids 
in preventing “Shipping 
Fever " 

10¢ a dose, less quan- 
tity discounts 


Help In Preventing Losses 
Protection against disease is so important that 
much care is needed to be sure of using the 
right vaccine at the right time. 


Helpful information covering both is in the 


free Franklin Catalog. 80 PAGES — ILLUSTRATED 
— ASK FOR YOURS TODAY! 


WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH F:%~.o: 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY , 


ted 
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A NEW ASSOCIATION—Keep up the 
good work. A new local livestock asso- 
ciation is being organized at Faith, 
S. D., including, Meade, Perkins and 
Ziebach counties. Faith is in the heart 
of South Dakota’s stock country and the 


new organization will include every kind 


of stock from goats to jackasses. ... I 
am pushing a bill to force all cars, 
trucks, tractors and pedestrians to use 
reflectors in front and rear as a safety 
measure on the highways when one light 
or tail-light is out, or a car is stalled on 
the road. The reflectors would be a great 
help to other cars on the road.—JOHN 
W. ELLIFSON, Meade County, S. D. 


TOUCH OF WINTER—We have been 
having quite a touch of winter in the 
area between the Big Horns and the 
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Mosquitoes, Ticks, and 
Mange. Keeps Cattle Con- 
tented. Brushes out dead 
hair, dirt and scale. On 
guard day and night. Gets 
jump on parasites. 





EVERY-DAY CURRYING PAYS BIG! Healthy, 
mellow hides and sleek, well-curried hair go with 
rapid gains and more profit. AUTOMATIC 
CURRIERS help produce more beef, more milk. 
sounder hides at lower cost. Contented cattle feed 
out sooner. An important aid in controlling stock 
pests! Leading stockmen say extra gains pay for 
machine in shart time. Reduces feed waste. Saves 
labor. Saves feed bunks, fences and mangers. 
GUARD against stock pests which hit when cold 
weather comes. Get details on the 10 SUPERIOR 
FEATURES! 
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Black Hills, although we are perhaps 
more fortunate than reports indicate 
from other localities. There were a few 
thaws and some unseasonal rains which 
froze the grass down, so that quite a 
few stockmen are obliged to feed More 
than is usual. These rains were rather 
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Spotty, so conditions vary accordingly, oan al 

Livestock in the area mentioned is not . cla <a 
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THE RESOLUTIONS 


The cattlemen of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation chose well last year when they named Phoenix for the 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee. The famous southwestern 
city offers many attractions for the occupation of off-duty 
hours, and the open-hearted hospitality shown the convention 
guests on every side made the 50th milestone meeting a 
memorable one. 

It is a matter of special pride with the cattlemen, however, 
that with very little ado they settled down to the serious busi- 
ness for which they had come, and efficiently handled numer- 
ous problems which had risen to concern the industry in the 
preceding months. The resolutions adopted by the delegates 
form a descriptive cross-section of the thinking of the nation’s 
cattlemen. Here is an easy-to-read condensation of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the members in session: 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH 
Urged: (1) that our Bureau of Animal Industry be un- 
stintingly employed in preventing the spread to this country 
of foot-and-mouth disease, existing in Mexico; (2) patrol of 
U. S.-Mexican border “as if it were a prison camp;” (3) that 
the Mexican government “slaughter and bury the suspect 
bulls from the proximity of the border”; (4) that the Ameri- 
can government assist Mexico in the eradication work; 5) con- 
struction of a permanent border fence; (6) a new sanitary 
treaty with Mexico “with strong and sharp teeth in it.” 
Urged that sanitary officials of the states locate, inspect 
and watch animals in their states which were shipped from 
Mexico after Oct. 17. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


Demanded a congressional investigation of the adminis- 
tration of grazing on national forests and appropriate legis- 
lation to remove existing evils. The resolution termed the 
Forest Service “self-made, self-interpreted and self-executed 
type of bureaucratic administration” as “the most vicious 
type of dictatorship in a democratic government, a detriment 
to our form of government in causing widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among forest permittees.” 

Urged the secretary of agriculture to instruct the Forest 
Service to refrain from making any cuts in livestock permits 
until a congressional investigation is held and appropriate 
legislation enacted. 

Favored transfer of forest lands chiefly valuable for graz- 
ing to the Bureau of Land Management. 

Opposed breeding herd preference reductions to take care 
of the normal seasonal increase. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Favored consideration of equitable disposal of public do- 
main. In this resolution the convention recommended accept- 
ance of a report of the Joint Livestock Committee on Public 
lands which recommended legislation providing for right of 
purchase of lands administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, by the user. (See Page 30) 


Opposed increase in grazing fees pending a study of the 
problems on which a reasonable fee should be based. 

Requested advice of contents of a report made by Rex 
Nicholson, “who had been assigned to recommend plans for 
the organization of the Bureau of Land Management and the 
procedures, general practices, rules and regulations to be 
followed by that agency.” 

Asked that, in the appointment of policy-making personnel 
for the bureau, persons be selected who are familiar with 
public land problems. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

Opposed acquisition of about 2,500,000 acres of land in Del 
Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino and Sonoma counties, California, 
to be dedicated as a national park to the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, since “such acquisition would greatly 
reduce the tax base required for support of the local govern- 
ments, restrict production of timber and minerals and destroy 
long-established public, civic and spiritual institutions, private 
businesses, farms, ranches and homes.” 


TARIFFS 


Opposed the making of new trade agreements and “tariff 
reductions because it is opposed to the national interest, and 
unfair and inequitable to American agriculture, industry and 
labor.” 


TRANSPORTATION 

Urged Congress to amend the Railway Labor Act to 
include members representing the public. 

Favored the Bulwinkle bill to exempt carriers’ agreements 
as to rates and services from operation of the anti-trust laws. 

Commended the Interstate Commerce Commission for its 
“valuable work” in determining, through its bureau of trans- 
port economics and statistics, the “cost of performing” trans- 
portation, a development necessary to the fulfillment of fair 
regulations of all modes of transportation subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Asked the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
railroad livestock loss and damage claim question with a 
view to the passing of a “law authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the filing, investigation and payment of loss and 
damage claims on livestock.” The resolution explained that it 
has “become the fixed policy of the railroads to refuse to pay 
more than 50 per cent of the actual damage to livesteck killed 
or injured in transit.” 


SANITARY REGULATIONS 

Recommended uniformity of rules and regulations affect- 
ing the interstate movement of livestock. 
UNFAIR PUBLICITY 

Urged the press to aid in publicizing need for co-operative 
efforts in combating the threat of foot-and-mouth disease 
“with as much zeal as they previously and mistakingly gave 
to the wrong side of the cause.” The resolution listed an 





APPEAL FOR MEMBERSHIP 


THANK YOU, my good friend Bruce Brockett, for your 

very efficient work as chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the American National Live Stock Association. It has 
mdeed been a pleasure to work with you; the job is a big 
ome and you have done it well. I regret that you have re- 
signed, but since Mr. Wright has asked me to take the reins 
and ride in your saddle I shall do the very best I can, with 
your assistance to help me over the rough spots. 


TO ALL MEMBERS: With post-war demands for service 
that can be rendered only through your American National 
Live Stock Association, it will take even greater financial 
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support in 1947 than our peak of $50,000 in 1946. Sledding 
is going to be hard unless we put our shoulders to the wheel. 
As a means of increasing the association’s finances, may I 
suggest that each member increase his contribution to the 
association by 10 per cent? I am appointing each member 
a committee of one to secure at least one new member before 
Dec. 1, 1947. 
I shall greatly appreciate any support you can give our 

organization. 

HULING MEANS, Silver City, N. M. 

Chairman, Finance Committee, 

American National Live Stock Association. 
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unfair editorial in Life magazine and misleading radio and 
magazine comment. (Life on Feb. 10 will carry new material 
on foot-and-mouth disease, the tone of which we understand 
will bear out the position of the American National as set 
forth in a letter from President Wright.) 
MARKETING 

Urged posting as public stockyards of additional :narkets, 
as determined after study by the Department of Agriculture, 
for the protection of shippers. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


Asked for a continuation of the work of the Joint Livestock 
Committee on Public Lands, which is made up of representa- 
tives of the American National Live Stock Association and 
the National Wool Growers Association. 


What We Object To 


F YOU want a pretty good sample of the kind of publicity 

the cattlemen objected to down in Phoenix in their resolu- 
tion asking the press to co-operate in giving honest and 
factual treatment to livestock subjects, take a look at this 
from the Detroit Free Press: 

“Government veterinarians have been rushed from Wash- 
ington to Mexico to co-operate in combating a serious out- 
break of the hoof-and-mouth disease among Mexican cattle. 
This neighborly act is to be applauded. 

“Our relations with Argentina might be happier today. 
if, ten years ago, when the same scourge struck its herds, we 
had acted from the same enlightened self-interest we are now 
displaying toward Mexico. 

“Argentina controlled the outbreak. Great Britain and 
other overseas countries import vast amounts of Argentine 
fresh meat, with no fear it will contaminate their herds. 
Yet our own cattle lobbyists in Washington still bring up that 
ancient epidemic as an excuse for continuing the ban on the 
importation of fresh meat from Argentina. The Argentines 
deeply resent this stigma on their principal industry. 

“True, the infected Mexican herds are closer to our border 
and the danger greater that the disease may reach our own 
cattle. At the same time, there is no justification for ex- 
cluding Argentine meat on the grounds that long since 
ceased to exist. 

“That is one of the things that puts tobasco in our rela- 
tions with our great and good neighbors south of the equator.” 

Aside from the first paragraph, there is hardly a line that 
is based on fact. The truth is that England imports beef, 
but she also periodically must fight foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreaks—and they do not stem from the “ancient epidemic” 
referred to. Argentina stili has the disease. 

England must import because she cannot raise the beef she 
needs. The United States can raise the beef it needs and is 
therefore not forced to face risk of infection. Our sanitary 
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association, Laramie. 


“Paying off” . . . Bruce Brockett, chairman of the finance committee, accepts contribution checks at the Phoenix meet: 
... at left, from Huling Means of Silver City, N. M., who later succeeded him in the finance chairmanship; 
Irlo Bronson, president, Florida Cattlemen’s Assn., Kissimmee, Fla.; then, from Shirlee Hawes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Hawes, Twin Falls, Ida., as Idaho association secretary Leon L. Weeks looks on; at right, from Oda Mason, president, Wyoming 








Favored continuation of the Cattle and Beef Indy 
Committee, to meet future need for industry 
meat products. 

Favored continuation of the work of the National Li, 
Stock Tax Committee. 


RESEARCH AND ADVERTISING 

Expressed appreciation of the publicity work on bebg} 
of beef by the American Meat Institute, and endorsed the . 
search and publicity activities of the National Live Stoq 
and Meat Board. 
PROPAGANDA 


Condemned the practice of using federal statistical 
reaus to supply propaganda “that is misleading, incorrect an 
weighted or unweighted to fit the occasion.” 
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embargo has kept our livestock healthy. And health ; 
abundant justification for excluding Argentine meat. 


Playing With Fire 


O IT’S all right to import bulls from Brazil—said Mexicy 

officials last spring—and now they have foot-and-monut) 
disease in some 10 states and it is. estimated that it may cog 
as much as $100,000,000 to eradicate it. That’s a pretty fane 
price to pay for the 327 Brahma bulls that brought the diseas 
with them, gratis. 

It doesn’t do much good now to say, ‘We told you so—ove 
and over again.” While it is Mexico’s problem today, it couli 
be ours tomorrow; and we aren’t going to wait until tomorroy 
to proffer our help in stamping it out, if only the authorities 
of the two countries will cut the endless red tape, agree on: 
program and get at it, pronto. 

The greed for selfish profit that inspired the importation, 
regardless of the risk, is of course, deplorable; but the worst 
part of the whole business is that the same officials who per- 
mitted the entry of the bulls covered up the knowledge of the 
outbreak for almost two months, during which period it go 
a real head start. You just can’t fool with foot-and-mouth 
disease that way. 

Incidentally, the outbreak, traced directly to South Amer- 
ica, makes the wise magazine writers, columnists and radio 
broadcasters, who have maligned the American National for 
fighting to preserve the sanitary embargo and keep oui 
importations from countries where foot-and-mouth diseas 
exists, look pretty silly. 

Unless the Mexican border is to be permanently closed to 
importation of livestock and of many other products whici 




































might carry the infection, Mexico must move quickly and geif’ 







the situation in hand. It can’t be done overnight. The live- 
stock industry of this country will line up solidly behind our 
Bureau of Animal Industry and urge it to go the limit in the 
way of assistance and cooperation in this emergency. 
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HE STORY OF THE CONVEN- 

tion of the nation’s cattlemen at 
Phoenix must emphasize these two fun- 
damental subjects: livestock health and 
land. Hanging over the convention, in 
and out of sessions, was the fear of a 
foot-and-mouth disease outbreak. Mex- 
ico has the scourge. And once again 
the never-ending troubles over land and 
grazing cropped forth. 


We will help our Mexican neighbors 
fight the infestation, the cattlemen said, 
but we must patrol the border “as if it 
were a prison camp” and we insist upon 
a new sanitary treaty “with strong and 
sharp teeth in it.” These measures, it 
is fervently hoped, may protect the 
health of our livestock. 


Fifty years ago the American Na- 
tional at its convention talked. govern- 
mént land. Since then ‘the topic thas 
come up time and again but corrective 
laws have been few and far between. 
In 1905 the Forest Service was started 
on its job of regulating the use of for- 
est grazing lands. At first endorsed by 
the stockmen year after year, at Phoe- 
nix it was termed “a detriment to our 
form of government in causing wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among forest per- 
mittees.” A congressional investigation 
was demanded. This will show the need 
for “legislation to remove existing evils 
and insure fair adjudication of griev- 
ances,” the stockmen said-in one of their 
resolutions, 


In 1934 the Taylor..Grazing Act ap- 
peared on the scene and: under ‘it graz- 
ing use of the public domain was ap- 
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portioned. But that law was meant only 
as a stop-gap, pending final disposition 
of the land. Now, the cattlemen de- 
clared, we should consider equitable dis- 
position of the public domain, which was 
believed attainable through legislation 
giving right of purchase to users. 


Underlying these demands is the cat- 
tleman’s hope and desire for security of 
tenure. 


Protection in the home market is a 
third requirement if you want to stay 
in the cattle business. Restating their 
position on the tariff—that it should be 
high enough to protect cattlemen in 
times of overproduction and low enough 
to protect consumers in periods of scarc- 
ity—the cattlemen opposed the State De- 
partment’s reciprocal trade agreement 
policy with its “tariff reductions.” 
Nearly a score of nations are to be 
dealt with under this program and right 
now domestic producers and manufac- 
turers are having their side of the case 
heard in Washington. F. E. Mollin, 
veteran secretary of the American Na- 
tional, is in the nation’s capital on that 


business. 
* eS ok 


WO THOUSAND STRONG THEY 

came by airplane, train, bus and 
automobile, to Phoenix, Ariz.,as a climax 
to a half-century’s history of service to 
the cattle industry by the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. When the 
registrations were completed 25 states, 
Canada and Mexico were represented; 
and when the delegates left for home, 
after three days packed. with heated 


committee meeting, interesting and 
entertaining speaking programs and 
pleasing entertainment, all agreed that 
it was by far the most successful con- 
vention in the long history of the or- 
ganization. 

Most of the delegates arrived Tues- 
day, Jan. 7, a day ahead of the opening 
of the meetings, and spent the day 
renewing old acquaintances, making 
new friends and getting registered. 

Thanks to the efficient planning of 
the local convention committee headed 
by Ray Cowden, working in cooperation 
with Fred Fritz of Clifton, president; 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association, and 
Margaret E. Brannen, secretary of the 
convention committee, all previous plans 
for the housing, entertainment and 
transportation of the visiting stockmen 
clicked smoothly and no visitors suf- 
fered any dull moments. Even though 
it was necessary to hold the meetings 
at the North Phoenix High School audi- 
torium, two miles from the headquar- 
ters hotel, the transportation commit- 
tee headed by Colonel Frank Fraser 
(only recently out of uniform after dis- 
tinguished war service) did the job well 
in spite of difficulties. The audi- 
torium, seating almost 1,500 people, was 
comfortably filled at each session. 


NEXT STOP 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 

LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 
IT'S BOISE, IDAHO, IN 1948! 



























































































































































































































































































































President William B. Wright 


The invocation opening the convention 
was given by the Rev. Dr. Theron Chas- 
tain, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Phoenix. 


John C. Eaton of Minot, N. D., mak- 
ing response to the welcoming speeches, 
stressed the importance of the work of 
the association on behalf of all cattle- 
men. The addresses of welcome came 
from Mayor Ray Busey of Phoenix and 
Fred J. Fritz of Clifton, president of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association. 


In his address, which followed Mr. 
Wright’s, Secretary F. E. Mollin empha- 
sized the opposition of the American 
National to any tariff reduction, a mat- 
ter facing debate at the _ reciprocal 
trade agreement hearings now going on 
in Washington. Pointing out that “Our 
own market is the best in the world and 
we can’t afford to surrender it to low- 
cost foreign producers,” Mr. Mollin 
added that the only way in which this 
country could possibly benefit by such 
agreements would be through the ex- 
porting of products normally in surplus 
here (such as automobiles) and the im- 
porting of commodities which are in 
inadequate supply. The secretary 
touched also uvon the fight against 
OPA, and other achievements of the or- 
ganization. 


Dr. Alfred Atkinson, president of the 
University of Arizona, taking for his 
subject, “The United States and World 
Stability,” declared that to hold “with 
honor and integrity” its place as a 
world leader, this country would have 
need not only for high statesmanshivp 
but also for “an informed public opin- 
ion.” “We can maintain our place as 
a world nation only by using our most 
capable and hard-headed men.” 

David J. Guy, manager of the natural 
resources department of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who had come from 
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First Vice-President A. A. Smith 


Washington to speak to the delegates, 
advised them to “Determine for your- 
selves what public land and natural re- 
sources policy you want, and then tell 
the country and Congress what it is.” 
Declaring that, as evidenced in the 
November elections, the will of the peo- 
ple themselves can be deciding factors 
on national issues, he said, “I think the 
West is suffering from the omnipres- 
ence of the ‘public interest.’ (But) I 
hope the spirit of the frontiersmen still 
lives.” 

Dr. H. E. Babcock, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University, 
who was scheduled to speak to the dele- 
gates on Thursday, could not fulfill the 
engagement because of sickness. Al- 
though he had suffered warning symp- 
toms of impending illness, Dr. Babcock 
made the trip to Phoenix in the hope 


that he would be able to take his place 
on the program. When this became jp. 
possible, the time thus left open was 
given to several impromptu speakers 
including Albert Mitchell of 
N. M.; R. C. Pollock, president of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Norman Winder, president of the Na. 
tional Wool Growers Association, ang 
Joe Evans of El Paso, Tex., who tol 
cowpoke stories, to everyone’s delight, 


Dr. R. L. Adams, professor of agri. 











Albert, 


cultural economics at the University of 


California, 


made 


virtually the same 


point as Mr. Guy, in a discussion of 


reciprocal trade agreements. “Make up 


your mind as to what tariff protection 
you deem to be both fair and necessary,” 
he counseled, “then go after it hammer 


and tongs.” 


With the programmed address of Wes- 
ley A. Hardenbergh, president of the 
American Meat Institute at Chicago, 
speaking on “Coming Changes in the 
Meat Picture,” the second-day session 
closed. Mr. Hardenbergh in his speech 
foretold great possibilities for future 
developments in canned beef and boned 
meat, but he does not anticipate the 
great sales increases on frozen meats 
that have been shown in the marketing 
of some other foods. The speaker also 
commended the stockmen for their inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 

Speeches on the concluding day were 
those of Rilea W. Doe, vice-president 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif, 


and Fred H. Bixby, 


senior honorary 


vice-president of the American National, 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Mr. Bixby gave his 


listeners a thoroughly enjoyable expe- 
rience with his reminiscences of the 
early days of the association, bringing 
them down through the years to the 


day of the Golden Jubilee . . 


. Mr. Doe 


referred to the changing world of the 
present—a time for reshaping and re- 


organization. 


ployed by him was: 


A 


“catch phrase” em- 
“Don’t hide your 





Honored veterans of the American National—all members before the year 1905. 
Left to right: Russell Thorp, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Capt. B. C. Mossman, Roswell, N. M.; 
W. A. Braiden, Denver, Colo.; Dan Casement, Manhattan, Kan.; Chas. Myers, 
Evanston, Wyo. 
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light under bushel, but rather make 
so much |i; ‘t a bushel wouldn’t hide 
it anywa} He voiced his belief also 
that “We ast never give up in our 
search fo rfection.” 

Notable the convention was the 
high deg of interest shown by the 
delegates the various committee 
meetings well as the general ses- 
sions. Mar. committee meetings sched- 
uled in rows intended to hold members 
of the co: mittee and a few visitors 
were force’ to move into more spacious 
quarters order to accommodate the 
crowds that gathered. Among these were 
the National Forest Advisory Committee 
and the Public Lands Committee; also, 


the Sanitary Committee, where discus- 
sions of foot-and-mouth disease excited 


extreme inierest. (Contents of the con- 
yention speeches and the resolutions pro- 
posed by these committees will be found 
elsewhere in the magazine.) 


One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was achieved when five veteran 
members of the association were hon- 
ored in a Thursday afternoon ceremony. 
The old-timers—Charlie Myers. of 
Evanston, Wyo., B. C. Mossman of Ros- 
well, N. M., Russell Thorp of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Dan Casement of Manhattan, 
Kan, and W. A. Braiden of Denver, 
Colo., were called to the rostrum and in- 
troduced by Jay Taylor of Amarillo, 
Tex. With brief talks, these men who 
have been with the association 45 years 
or more, demonstrated that they had 
lost none of their interest in the cur- 
rent affairs of the cattle business, nor 
their ability forcefully to express their 
thoughts. 

During the closing session of the 
Jubilee meeting the two top officials of 
the association, President William B. 
Wright, of Deeth, Nev., and Vice-Presi- 
dent A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., were 
re-elected by acclamation to serve an- 
other year in those positions. 

Loren C. Bamert of Ione, Calif.; J. 
C. Eaton of Minot, N. D.; Sam Hyatt of 
Hyattville, Wyo.; Alan Rogers of Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; and P. E. Williams of 
Davenport, Fla., were elected second 
vice-presidents, Mr. Bamert for the sec- 
ond year. F. E. Mollin was again named 
executive secretary, and Charles E. 
Blaine of Phoenix, traffic manager. 

Invitations for the 1948 convention 
Were extended by several cities, includ- 
ing Boise, Ida., North Platte, Neb., and 
San Francisco, Calif., with the final 
choice going to Boise. Delegates from 
Louisana and Florida expressed a warm 
desire that some time the convention 
should come into the Deep South and 
enjoy some of the famed southern hos- 
Pitality. 

* * * 

The Propucer, following its usual cus- 
tom, is printing, piecemeal, the speeches 
of the convention. This issue will contain 
the talks by William B. Wright, F. E. 
Mollin, Dr. Alfred Atkinson, David J. 
Guy, Fred H. Bixby. Other speeches will 
appear in succeeding issues. 
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Annual Address 
Of Wm. B. Wright 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO I had the 

privilege of appearing on the pro- 
gram at the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. Dan 
McKinney, the California secretary, be- 
ing an able salesman and being familiar 
with the technique of radio broadcasting, 
under which an audience is lulled into 
listening to a lot of claptrap and super- 
advertising by having it punctuated with 
music, called to his help a local radio 
station group, and just before I spoke 
had my audience conditioned with cow- 
boy songs and hillbilly music of sooth- 
ing tone. My audience seemed tolerant 
and especially receptive to the brevity 
of my remarks. 

Unfortunately our Secretary Mollin 
has not so arranged this program. I 
ask therefore, your patience while I go 


through the customary ritual of trying 
to deliver a president’s annual address. 
I always thought any president’s job was 
to keep the remainder of the organiza- 
tion busy and occupied, and on speaking 
terms, as well as to be one to whom all 
blame could be passed if things did not 
work out well. 

The 50th anniversary is an important 
event under any set of conditions. To the 
individual it is that point at which 
middle age becomes 60 years. A golden 
wedding anniversary must truly be a 
time of rejoicing at the accomplishments 
of genuine cooperation and mutual con- 
fidence. To an organization it is a real 
milestone of importance. Based upon 
prestige and growth and the accomplish- 
ment of basic ideals, its mere arrival 
must vindicate usefulness, purposeful- 
ness and, in some situations, construc- 
tive contribution. 

We live in the present. We hope in 
anticipation of the future. On occasion 











(Welcoming remarks of Fred J. 
Fritz, Clifton, Ariz., president, Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association.) 

E EXTEND a hearty welcome to 

one and all of you, regardless of 
whether you live in Arizona or some 
other part of our great nation. And to 
you, the members of the American 
National Live Stock 
Association, we are 
proud and glad that 
you have come to 
Arizona to hold your 
Fiftieth, or Golden, 
Jubilee Convention. 

We, the people of 
today, are deeply in- 
debted to those pio- 
neers who first 
formed that organ- 
ization 50 years 
ago, to those who 
throughout the 
years have perfect- 
ed it and made it 
what it is. The 
American National, 
by its work, has become a vital asset 
of the industry after 50 years of won- 
derful progress and achievement. 

It is our hope that we will all stay 
united. In fact, we must stay united. 
Let us, above all, be fair in all our 
dealings. That has been the cowman’s 
policy in the past; let it forever con- 
tinue to be our policy. As long as we 
practice that we will prosper as live- 
stock people and through a true spirit 
of Americanism will serve and be pre- 
served. 

I want to inform you that the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association had 
ordered sunshine for this convention. 
It is true, with any people who live in 
what might be called a desert state, 
we always welcome moisture and rain 
as gleefully as we do our visitors. But 
at this time, we are keeping our fin- 





















Fred J. Fritz 
















ARIZONA WELCOMES 





gers crossed, and hope that in the next 
few days during this convention we 
will have clear skies and fair weather, 
so that all of you can go back to your 
homes and say that the Mayor of 
Phoenix and the cattle people of Ari- 
zona did a lot of talking about the 


weather and really controlled it! 
* 


* 
* 
The Juniors Speak 
(Introduced by First Vice-President 
A. A. Smith as one of those who will 
“take the reins in a few years and 
take the place of some of us men whose 
hair is gray to white,” Nelson Steven- 
son of Hereford, Ariz., president of the 
Arizona Junior Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation and a student at the University 
of Arizona, added the following words 
of greeting on behalf of the younger 
cattlemen and cattlewomen.) 


N BEHALF of the Arizona Junior 
Cattle Growers Association, it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome the jun- 
ior livestock growers of the nation to 
It is a great 


the State of Arizona. 
honor to be host to 
the juniors at this 
convention. 

This convention 
marks a very spe- 
cial occasion, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of 
the senior organiza- 
tion. This is the 
golden jubilee of the 
American National 
Live Stock Associa- 
tion and a golden 
opportunity for the 
junior livestock 
growers of the na- 
tion to form a na- 
tional junior group. 

We sincerely hope that your visit to 
Arizona will be a pleasant one and that 
you will come see us again soon. 





Nelson 





il 








the past is a teacher. History is inter- upon its declarations and avowed pur- 


esting and frequently is worthy of a look 
to determine the proof of a course. 

It has seemed appropriate to me that 
on this, the 50th anniversary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, I might direct a brief portion of my 
remarks to history of our organization. 

Organizations are of two types—con- 
structive and predatory. A _ predatory 
organization works to benefit its mem- 
bers regardless of injury to others. An 
appraisal of an organization must be 
based upon its acts and policies; not 


NORTH 


(Delivered by John C. Eaton, vice- 
president, North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association, Minot, N. D.) 

—oee gracious addresses of welcome 

‘ have reached down into the hearts 
of all of us. No finer welcome could be 
given than we have just received and I 
can tell you that none could be more 
grateful for this 
welcome and hospi- 
tality than are we. 
Having been here a 
few days ahead of 
this meeting, I 
know, President 
Fritz, what efforts 
you and your com- 
mittees, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Keith, 
have put into the 
plans and prepara- 
tions to make our 
stay here a happy 
one and this annual 





Mr. Eaton 
meeting a success. We have been look- 


ing forward to coming here. Circum- 
stances have now made it possible for 
us to meet here this year, and, most 
appropriately, to celebrate our Gold@én 
Anniversary. 

No part of ovr wide country has been 
so closely and vitally tied up with the 
cattle industry as have.Arizona and 
the Southwest. More than that, here 
in the Valley of the Sun, the raising 
of corn, now all-important to the beef 
industry, was the principal crop of the 
Pueblo Indians from the remotest time. 
The old ditches and other irrigation 
works found here when the first mis- 
sionaries came to the Valley furnished 
a pattern for a secure and safe cattle 
industry steadily improving over more 
than two centuries. Perhaps not too 
many of us who practice irrigation 
know that the present-day legal se- 
curity of our water rights and our in- 
vestments in irrigation works rest upon 
an all-important decision by a great 
Arizona judge who first held, and was 
sustained, that land and water are in- 
separable. 

Long before settlers reached Plym- 
outh and Boston Harbor ranches were 
operating among the missions in the 
Arizona valleys. Today, Arizona 
abounds in purebred beef herds, fur- 
nishing the ranchers with the best of 
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poses. 

In the year 1898 there was organized 
at Denver what was known as the 
National Live Stock Association. This 
organization was composed of producers, 
packers and commission men. Railroad 
men were excluded from representation, 
but the following year each railroad in 
the United States was allowed one dele- 
gate to the convention. 

The organization pledged itself to a 
policy of open markets with no discrim- 
ination against any shipper, with just 


and equitable freight rates to and from 
the markets and with a minimum charge 
for yardage, feed and services. 

Its first president was John Springer 
of Denver. In his address in 1899, Pregj. 
dent Springer said: “It is the gambling 
feature in articles of food which Should, 
by law, be prohibited in the interest of 
the greatest numbers. The world must 
be fed and the producer of food should 
be protected in every market in the 
world from any combination which would 
speculate and gamble on the price of 
food products.” This was before the 


DAKOTA MAKES RESPONSE 


sires and modern blood lines. While 
many of us may be inclined to think of 
Arizona in terms of its mineral wealth, 
records show that the ranches and 
general farming support more families 
than -any other industry. 


Perhaps it may be thought that my 
past two weeks’ stay here has imbued 
me with considerable Arizona spirit. 
Admittedly, no one can come here and 
not be under the spell of your hospi- 
tality and romantic history. Yet I have 
cited only a few facts as evidence of 
those things which make our industry 
so indebted to your state and which so 
opportunely provide the setting for our 
Golden Anniversary. 

Speaking for our North Dakota 
membership, President Wright, we ap- 
preciate the honor you have given us 
of appearing on the program at this 
time.. More than any other cattle state, 
North Dakota has been the melting pot 
of our industry. There the trail herds 
from the Southwest ended their drives. 
There the man from the Southwest and 
his cattle met up with the stockman 
and his stock from the East and Middle 
West. There the longhorns were 
crossed with the Durhams and later 
with the whitefaces from Canada and 
England. There the Texas trail riders 
mated with the daughters of the stock- 
men from Canada and the East. There 
the Marquis de Mores had his fling 
and business adventures at the expense 
of his father-in-law’s purse, and there 
Teddy Roosevelt tried his hand at 
ranching and dropped a cool $50,000 in 
one winter’s storm. There came the 
younger sons from the English aristoc- 
racy and the hot bloods from the East. 
There sprouted the first dude ranch 
(North Dakota’s greatest contribution 
to ranching), which, transplanted to 
Wyoming, Arizona and elsewhere, has 
budded and blossomed so profusely. 

Of the outfits trailing cattle into the 
Dakotas and Montana, none operated 
more extensively than the Berry-Boice 
Cattle Company, with its “Three Sev- 
ens” brand. Even now, more than a 
generation beyond the days of his Da- 
kota activities, the name of Henry 
Boice stands pre-eminent as. a large 
operator and as a man of outstanding 
character and personal integrity. He 
was the ideal for many of the young 


men who worked with him. Among 
them is your own Jack Kinney, of Red 
Rock, who came to the Dakotas with 
the “Three Sevens,’ who stayed to 
success and fortune, and then moved to 
Arizona for greater fortune and suc- 
cess as a cattleman and an outstanding 
citizen. 


While the trail herds are now almost 
legendary, we still think of the Long 
“X,” the Diamond C, the Three Sevens, 
and the other outfits from the South. 
west who brought with them, to stay, 
such men as Wilse Richards, John 
Lakey, Jack Kinney, Bill Fallis, Bob 
Wilcox, A. N. Jeffrey, Web Arnett, 
Jim Wilson, the Stroud brothers and 
many others. These men from the 
Southwest met up with and developed 
our cattle country along with the 
Huidekopers, Shorts, Charles and John 
Goodall, the Shaws, Manning, Gran- 
tiers, the Keoghs, Crowleys and Con- 
nelleys from Canada and the East; the 
Jensens, Christiansens and Madsens 
from the Old.Country; and, finally, the 
influx of Germanic people from Cen- 
tral Europe and the Ukraine. 

Today North Dakota has more beef 
cattle than many of the western range 
states, and infinitely more operators. 
For we are a state of small privately 
owned ranches and perhaps with not 
more than two or three outfits that 
may run up to 3,000 head. 

As such, President Wright, I be- 
lieve our state and others like it offer 
greater fields for the activities of the 
association and present to the associa- 
tion the opportunity of there further 
selling itself as an agency of, and as 
the spokesman for, all cattle producers. 
In such states not now too well organ- 
ized by our association lie the terri- 
tories wherein our influence can be 
greatly expanded and our membership 
vastly increased over the next 50 years. 
Our congressional delegation was with 
us 100 per cent in the OPA fight last 
summer. 

And so, for more than one reason all 
of us are happy to be here in Arizona, 
and in this delightful city centered 80 
prominently in the history of our in- 
dustry. And for all your hospitality 
and many kindnesses, we give you our 
most sincere and heartfelt “Thank 
you.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 











West-wide Representation at Phoenix 


Convention snapshots, taken at random and numbered for your easy reference. 1. L. to r.—Mrs. C. D. Terrett, Billings, 
Mont., and Mrs. Sam Hyatt, Hyativille, Wyo., enroute to the big meeting. 2. Mrs. Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev.; Sheldon 
Potter, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Loren Bamert and Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif; Mrs. Ed Bamert and Ed Bamert, Clements, 
Calif. 3. Ed. V. Ferguson, Powell, S. D.; John A. Lusk, Carlsbad, N. M. 4. Dr. Cc. R. Watson, Mitchell, Nebr.; Tom McGinley, 
John McGinley and Mrs. John McGinley, Alliance, Nebr.; W. A. Johnson, Alliance, Nebr. 5. (seated) Albert Mitchell, Albert, 
N. M.; R. C. Pollock, Chicago; Ed N. Wentworth, Chicago. 6. Chas. W. Mumy, Bishop, Calif.; P. E. Williams, Davenport, Fla.; 
Fred Fritz, Clifton, Ariz.; Dan McKinney, San Francisco; john H. Guthrie, Porterville, Calif.; Leroy Rankin, Caliente, Calif. 
7. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo.; V J. Christensen, Likely, Calif.; Floyd Lee, San Mateo, N. M. 8. A B. Hall, Glenns Ferry, Ida.; 
Walter Dansie, Salt Lake City; E. L. Jameson, Kingman, Ariz. 
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days of OPA and black markets, with 


their resultant exploitation of the public. 
Mr. Springer’s remarks were, no doubt, 
pointed toward monopolistic control of 
food items and market manipulations. 


As early as 1899 we find this organ- 
ization passing resolutions on hoof-and- 
mouth disease, uniform state livestock 
sanitary laws, recommending range re- 
seeding experiments and adopting an 
organization motto “The greatest good 





Above, Mr. and Mrs. 


Fred Fritz of 
Clifton, Ariz.: below, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlos Ronstadt of Tucson, Ariz. 


to the greatest number.” As I have re- 
viewed the resolutions of the organiza- 
tion through the years, I am impressed 
that this motto was meant to apply not 
to membership alone, but rather to the 
public at large. 

At this early meeting there was hot 
debate on the cession of arid lands. 
Advocates accused the opposition of 
wanting something for nothing and 
opponents said big operators would 


freeze out the small ranchers. The dis- 
cussion became so acrid that a resolution 
on the subject was tabled. 


In 1900 I find this statement in a 
speech by Mr. Tomlinson, a former sec- 
retary of our organization. I quote: 
“This organization must be prepared not 
to encroach upon the rights of others, 
but to protect your own and at the same 
time conserve the sacred rights of those 
less able to resist.” 


By 1905 there had arisen a belief that 
the livestock men themselves should be 
organized independent of packers, com- 
mission men and railroad representa- 
tives. There came a split in the organ- 
ization over the question of representa- 
tion and the following year there was re- 
organized the American National Live 
Stock Association, free from all ele- 
ments of the industry save the primary 
producer and feeder of livestock. From 
that time forward the organization has 
been directed, financed and membered 
solely by livestock men. 


We started in 1900 our opposition to 
taxes on oleomargarine. We urged the 
reinstatement of feeding-in-transit priv- 
ileges. These were granted at the re- 
quest of the association. We advocated 
more power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, looking toward equitable 
freight rates. We requested the per- 
mitted grazing of livestock on the for- 
ests and urged the leasing of public 
lands. Apparently our Resolution Num- 
ber 20 of 1900 was the beginning of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, enacted into law 
34 years later. 

In these early years the association 
initiated the truth-in-fabrics bill, pro- 
posed a pure food act, urged creation 
of chairs of sanitary science in state 
universities, requested an interstate live- 
stock theft law and federal inspection of 
interstate shipments. The latter law was 
passed in 1903. A national cattle theft 
law was not passed until many years 
later—1940. From a resolution com- 
mending the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which in 1903 had efficiently and quickly 
stamped out an outbreak of hoof-and- 
mouth disease in New England, I quote: 
“While the enforcement of quarantine 








and inspection rule may work hardship 
and loss on the individual, it is Simply 
a case where private interest must be. 
come subordinate to the public welfare” 

The insistence of the western cattle 
producers upon a better availability of 
credit was probably no small factor jp 
the eventual passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, although the final act as 
passed was substantially modified from 
the western point of view. 


The continued insistence by our organ. 
ization upon a fair market led to the 
passage of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act in 1921. Later the demand for q 
free choice as to methods of marketing 
defeated anti-direct marketing legis- 
lation. 


The major activity of the association 
in the early years was transportation, 
but not without an early start and con- 
tinued following through on such matters 
as marketing, credit facilities, sanitation, 
as applied to the herds as well as to their 
products, research, conservation of 
natural resources and costs of product 
to consumers. All of these situations 
have been matters to which the associa- 
tion has attempted to give constructive 
effort. 

As related to grazing on the forests 
and the public ranges, the cattlemen 
have a long record of attempted coop- 
eration, broadminded approach and a 
genuine desire to effect properly regu- 
lated grazing areas. There has always 
been a high interest in conservation. 
There was self criticism in range abuse, 
an acknowledged awareness of the 
necessity of range improvement, good 
range management and a willingness to 
cooperate with a reasonable regulatory 
group. 

Almost each year from 1900 forward 
resolutions were passed endorsing the 
Forest Service. By 1918, however, there 
started to develop friction, and the 
stockmen commenced to recognize an- 
other abuse—that of bureaucratic 
officiousness, theoretical application and 
a basic misconception of resource utili- 
zation, and, more important, resource 
origin. 

As early as 1902 there appears evi- 
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Above, and on the opposite page, the camera has visited the presidents’ breakfast, held on the final convention day. .- - - re 
L. C. Montgomery, head of the Utah Cattle & Horse Growers Assn., was not at the table when the shots were -made. (L. to an 
R.) John Guthrie, California Cattlemen’s Assn.; Dr. C. R. Watson, vice-president, Nebraska Stock Growers Assn.; J Cann 
Rogers, Washington Cattlemen’s Assn.; C. E. Weymouth, Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Assn.; L. R. Houck, Sout —— 
Dakota Stock Growers Assn.; Angus Kennedy, North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn.; C. D. Terrett, representing the Montana esent 
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dence of « ision as to who is who and 
their resp? ibilities thereto. The late 
Gifford Pi yt in addressing the associ- 
ation on f rest matters stated: “Forage 
is a crop 1: ularly and abundantly pro- 
duced by forest reserves and as a 
rule shou! > regularly harvested.” It 
has always “een my understanding that 
the natura! ‘orage is produced by nature; 
some of it »vithin man-made forest boun- 
daries. In 1911 W. C. Barnes, a forest 
official, although giving lip service to 
grazing, made the following statement: 
“The traincd forester looks askance at 
the presence on the forests of the stock- 
man with his herds upon his domain.” 
The stockman knows from his reading 
of the Bible that, according to the Book 
of Genesis, in the beginning God created 
Heaven and Earth. On the third day 
God created grass. By the sixth day 
grass was in such abundance that he 


created cattle. But before the sixth day 
was over, God created man to bene- 
ficially utilize his creations. The Book of 
Genesis does not mention the Forest 
Service. 

Under man-made laws only the fores- 
ter is charged with a responsibility of 
constructive service, not denying bene- 
ficial use. It occurs to us that the Forest 
Service has overemphasized grazing 
abuse and has relied almost entirely 
upon the easy method of cuts in range 
use, with too little attention to possible 
methods of range improvement and an 
appropriate balance as between domes- 
tie livestock and wildlife. 

The latter should and does utilize the 
natural resource, forage. No livestock 
man I have ever heard express an opin- 
ion denies a place for wildlife. He does 
want it held in proper balance. 


During 1946 we had the disheartening 
and disturbing experience of one of the 
more aggravated cases of “bureaucracy 
runs amuck.” At our 1946 convention 
the Secretary of Agriculture appeared 
on our program, gave a very forth- 
right and positive statement as to his 
established policy for the next ensuing 
l0-year period as applied to forest 
grazing cuts. Within a matter of weeks 
the chief forester, as well as the chief of 


_congressional investi- 


grazing within the Forest Service, gave 
press interviews indicating a complete 
disregard and abandonment of the secre- 
tary’s stated policy, to say nothing of 
resorting to the age-old practice of 
forest officials that only through their 
beneficence can the small operator be 
protected. 

Such conduct of a bureau’chief under- 
mining his superior is indefensible. I 
do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend to our for- 
estry committee that 
if, upon investigation § 
of the circumstances, j 
in their wisdom the § 
situation warrants, 
they reiterate and 
give positive motion ; 
to a resolution adopt- 
ed in 1946, calling for 


gation of forest graz- 
ing administration. I 
have the highest re- 
gard for our present 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, his integrity of 
purpose and his fair- 
minded approach to 
problems within his 
administrative juris- 
diction. Any sug- 
gested investigation 
should make it clear 
as to the point of is- 






















































erating budget has more than trebled 
over the past 20 years. We have built 
financial reserves. We no longer are 


wholly dependent upon the generous con- 
tributions of a few individuals but are 
financed on a business basis through the 
participation of all of our individual 
and state members. 

Referring for a moment to public 
land policy: For those who express some 


{ ’ 


Coast-to-coast: P. E. Williams of Davenport, Fla., and John 
H. Guthrie of Porterville, Calif. 





sue and reaffirm our confidence as to 


the integrity of the policy maker. 
During the years of growth and de- 
velopment of our organization, the com- 
plexion of our membership as well as the 
number and locality of representation 
has changed substantially. Today the 
great bulk of our membership is among 
the so-called small operators. We no 
longer are confined to the western range 
states but have both association and in- 
dividual memberships in the southeast- 
ern states of Louisiana and Folrida, 
some of the Corn Belt states and the 
state of Michigan. Our membership has 
increased many fold, with a much wider 
distribution in representation. Our op- 
alarm for fear the move toward private 
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alarm for fear the move toward private 
ownership may bring about too sudden 
and drastic changes in existing use, I 
should like to point out that public 
lands discussion has run through the 
records of all of our meetings since the 
first in 1898. We were 34 years in build- 
ing and securing passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

It should be our policy to strive for 
constructive leadership toward public 
land matters. Without question, there 
will be many attempts toward legislation 
looking to the solution of this somewhat 
complicated problem. Our approach 
should be one of constructive sugges- 
tions rather than being a negative in- 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Stockgrowers; L. J. Ipsen, representing the Idaho Cattlemen; C. H. Mahrle, representing Michigan; Fred Fritz, Arizona Cattle 
Growers; W. B. Snider, representing Cattle & Horse Raisers of Oregon; Fred Heine, vice-president, Kansas Livestock Assn.; 
Noah Ward, representing Louisiana Cattlemen; Oda Mason, Wyoming Stock Growers Assn.; George Godfrey, New Mexico 
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resenting Oklahoma. 
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attle Growers Assn.; George W. Smith, Nevada State Cattle Assn.; Irlo Bronson, Florida Cattlemen’s Assn.; W. J. Dancer, rep- 
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Report of F. E. MOLLIN 





CONSIDER IT A PRIVILEGE TO 

serve as your secretary as you cross 
the 50-year line, and to have so served 
during a little 
more than a third 
of that time. 

The period with 
which I am _ per- 
sonally familiar 
with the organiza- 
tion goes back even 
before my term of 
service because my 
old boss, Mr. Burke 
of Nebraska, was 
for years. vice- 
president of the 
American National. 
He was acting 
chairman of the 
marketing commit- 
tee of the associa- 
tion, and its activities resulted in the 
passage of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act in 1921. 

As I listened to Mr. Wright’s address 
and thought back over the period with 
which I have been personally familiar 
with the association, it seemed to me 
that one of the outstanding things about 
this; association is that it doesn’t make 
any difference what the people say about 
you; if you think you are right, it stays 
with you right down the line. 

I think that was well illustrated this 
past year in the fight on OPA. Mr. 
Wright touched upon it. And Mr. Smith 
will tell more about it in making the 
report of the legislative committee later 
in this meeting. 

The personal abuse that was heaped 
upon the cattlemen for their efforts to 
get out from under price controls didn’t 


Mr. Mollin 





have a thing to do with the course we 
followed. We went right down the line, 
and I consider it one of the best jobs 
that the industry ever did. No single 
unit of the industry accomplished the 
result. It was the result of the team- 
work of the producers, the feeders, the 
processors and the retailers. They put 
that job over and they did a great serv- 
ice not only to themselves but to the 
whole country in the process. 


Tariff Propaganda 


Mr. Wright touched upon the matter 
of foreign trade. The Reciprocal Trade 
Act was passed in 1934. It was extended 


in 1937, and again in 1940, and again in - 


1942, and again in 1945. And each time 
it has been up for extension, and now 
again while they are getting ready to 
write new trade agreements with 18 for- 
eign countries, the State Department has 
put out a tremendous amount of propa- 
ganda as to what the Act was going to 
accomplish for the common good. It has 
been pictured as the sure cure for prac- 
tically all the ills of mankind. In 1934 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was to pull us 
out of the depression. We finally got 
out, but we were about the iast country 
in the world that did. In 1937 it was to 
keep us out of war, but we got into the 
war. In 1940 it was to bring about 
hemispheric solidarity, and you all know 
what has happened with regard to rela- 
tions between the United States and 
South American countries. 


I don’t suppose there ever was a time 
when there was more suspicion as to 
what the United States is trying to do— 
because we have been so good to them, 
because we have handed them so much 
on a silver platter—through the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act and lend-lease, and in 
various other ways. 

In 1942 we were going to win the war. 
We did, of course, but it wasn’t because 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 





The Public Lands Committee in session at Phoenix. 





In 1945, and again today, when they 
are getting ready to implement the con- 
cessions made in the 1945 Act, we are 
told that we must go on with this recip- 
rocal trade program to keep out of an. 
other war. Apparently they have for. 
gotten that they were to keep us out of 
war in the first place. So that is the 
way the propaganda is poured out, go 
that the country will demand the cop. 
tinuation of this program. 


As I look at it, the United States 
cannot possibly compete on anything like 
even terms with the world when so many 
other countries have living standards 
and wage levels so far below those exist- 
ing in this country. 

Prior to the passage of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act in 1930, we had a 
great disparity in living standards, but 
we also enjoyed some superiority in 
regard to the efficiency of production. 
The superiority in that regard today 
isn’t as great as it previously was, be- 
cause during the war pretty nearly every 
country in the world adopted mass pro- 
duction methods; they have had to, and 
they have followed our system and have 
built new manufacturing plants. And 
presently you will find many of the for- 
eign countries protesting that they don’t 
want to give up their tariff’ protection. 
They say they have infant industries 
which have been started with United 
States money under lend-lease and other 
grants and they want tariff protection 
for them. 

We find Russia and England have 
made numerous bilateral trade agree- 
ments with other nations, but we go 
along on the same old theory that to the 
world at large we are going to lower 
our tariffs. Eventually we will open our 
markets to the world and then we will 
feel the effect of it when the supply of 
commodities in the world catches up 
with the demand and surpluses begin 
to flow into this market. I am hoping 


‘that the election of a Republican Con- 


gress will slow up the State Department. 
The administration has the power 
under the 1945 Act to reduce rates 50 
per cent from rates in effect Jan. 1, 
1945. Many of those rates had been pre- 
viously reduced under the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Just because you are not in 
danger of being immediately ruined does 
not seem to me any valid reason why 
you should go ahead and pave the way 
for something happening to you a little 
later on. Conditions aren’t going to re- 
main as they are today when there is 4 
demand for everything that can be pro- 
duced almost any place in the world. 
And it doesn’t seem to me under those 
conditions we should go ahead and cut 
our tariffs in two when it can make 
very little difference in the import. or 
export situation for a temporary period, 
and with the uncertainty which attaches 
later on. If it is advisable later on to 
cut the tariffs, why not do it then in- 
stead of going ahead with the program 


‘now? 


Mr. Wright referred to our activity in 
connection with foot-and-mouth disease. 
That activity started intensively, so far 
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as recent years are concerned, in the 
summer of 1935, following the negotia- 
tion of the Argentine sanitary conven- 
tion. Early that summer it was put over 
rather quietly. And then it was an- 
nounced a hearing would be held before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in August, 1935. That hearing was 
never held. Our protests prevented it. 
It was postponed and eventually aban- 
doned. Since then we have been con- 


shipment of bulls would either be re- 
turned to Brazil or sent to Europe for 
slaughter for relief purposes. 

But when the Mexican delegates got 
back to Mexico, the same powerful polit- 
ical influences that permitted these bulls 
to come in, and to be unloaded, again 
prevailed and the Mexican government 
backed up on the agreement that their 
delegates had made in Los Angeles. And 
then is when our government made a 


“ia > 


oa 


o * * 
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country. 

Almost eight months after the bulls 
arrived at Vera Cruz foot-and-mouth 
disease broke out in Mexico. I have let- 
ters and telegrams from Dr. Fladness 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry stat- 
ing that the Mexican government had 
quarantined four states in Southern 
Mexico: Vera Cruz, Puebla, Mexico and 
Tlaxcala. 


A Mexican 


delegation arrived at 





A Thursday-morning picture of the secretaries’ breakfast at Phoenix. The PRODUCER regrets that not everyone present 
was identified before press-time. L. to r. (and with apologies for the omissions): seated, Virginia M. Wright, Myrtle A. Black 
and Kathryn Ryan, all of the American National headquarters at Denver; Ottis Irene Simms, secretary, Arizona Cattle Feeders; 
Catherine Cundiff, assistant to Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary, Arizona Cattle Growers; W. A. Johnson, secretary, Nebraska Stock 
Growers; Dan McKinney, secretary, California Cattlemen; W. M. Rasmussen, South Dakota association; Miriam R. Eagle, secre- 
tary, Western Marketing Assn., Denver; Robert Lister, Paulina, Ore., secretary, Beaver Creek Live Stock Assn. Back row, 
second from left, C. L. Jamison, secretary, Cattle & Horse Raisers Assn. of Oregon; (fifth from left) Horace H. Hening, secre- 
tary, New Mexico Cattle Growers; Will J. Miller, secretary, Kansas Livestock Assn.; Russell Thorp, secretary, Wyoming Stock 
Growers; F. E. Mollin, secretary of American National; Leon L. Weeks, secretary, Idaho Cattlemen; C. A. Sewell, secretary, 


Nevada State Cattle Assn. 


stantly on guard. We have answered 
numerous attacks on the industry by 
columnists, newspapermen, radio broad- 
casters and the magazine writers. There 
has been constant propaganda to alter 
the provisions of Section 306-a of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, and 
that is the embargo provision that has 
today been invoked by our Bureau of 
Animal Industry to forbid the importa- 
tion of animals from Mexico where foot- 
and-mouth disease has broken out. 


Disease and Politics 


As to the Mexican outbreak, the first 
shipment of Brahma bulls from Brazil 
came to Mexico about a year ago in 
October. It was protested. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry didn’t know about it 
until three days before the animals 
reached Vera Cruz. They had advance 
knowledge of the second, larger ship- 
ment of 327 head, which left Brazil the 
10th of last April and arrived at Vera 
Cruz about the first of May. Our Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry made a deter- 
mined effort to prevent the shipment 
and later to prevent the unloading of 
those bulls. They were actually held on 
the ship for a time before they were 
unloaded onto Sacrificios Island in the 
harbor of Vera Cruz. On July 20 our 
officials held a conference with Mexican 
officials at Los Angeles and at that con- 
ference it was agreed that this second 
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mistake. We held all the aces. All we 
had to do was tell the Mexican govern- 
ment, “You play around with those bulls 
as long as you want to, but when you 
want that quarantine which was imposed 
June 5 at the Mexican border raised, you 
do what you agreed to do at Los Angeles 
and we will see you about raising the 
quarantine.” 

But instead of that we did—what? 
Something our officials had said we 
wouldn’t do in the beginning: The Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry sent two men 
down to inspect those bulls and they 
found no traces of the disease. That 
came just at the time when the meat 
shortage was acute, when the OPA, 
through its bungling of the meat situa- 
tion, had driven practically all the prod- 
uct going to market into the black 
markets. 

So, in order to advertise to the meat- 
hungry people that the government was 
trying to do something about it, they 
said that they were going to open the 
borders and let several hundred thou- 
sand head come in from Mexico. 


They did not tell the people they were 
not in killing condition, that it would be 
months before they would be available 
as beef. 


So on Oct. 18 the quarantine against 
cattle imports from Mexico was raised 
and a lot of stocker cattle came into this 


Washirgton on the night of Dec. 31, and 
held conference with our officials. At 
that conference it was agreed that four 
Bureau of Animal Industry veterinarians 
would go to Mexico City and there be 
joined by four Mexican veterinarians 
and: that these eight men would go 
through the country where the infected 
cattle are and to decide upon control 
measures. 


Unfortunately 44 head of the bulls 
from the second shipment are now lo- 
cated 12 miles from Matamoras. Seven 
additional head are in the City of Mata- 
moras. Thirty-eight head are opposite 
Hidalgo, Tex., but part of those 38 are 
from the original shipment of bulls and 
part of them are from the second ship- 
ment. 

So far as we know there is no case of 
any trouble connected with the first 
shipment. It now appears that the bulls 
were vaccinated in Brazil. Our scientists 
don’t know how they carry the disease, 
but they are certain that they did carry 
it, because the break-out occurred on 
the premises occupied by this second 
shipment of bulls very shortly after they 
were moved from Sacrificios Island. 


I urged Dr. Fladness in a wire I sent 
him about a week ago that when this 
conference was on they should demand 
that a condition to any cooperation on 
the part of our government should be 
















































































































































































































































convention 
Ieft — Rilea W. Doe, 


Two 
speakers: 
president of Safeway Stores, Oakland 
Calif., and Dr. R. L. Adams, professor 
of farm management and agricultural 
economics, College of Agriculture, Uni- 


vice- 


versity of California, Berkeley. 





the immediate destruction of these bulls 
near the United States border. And in 
a letter today he suggests that immedi- 
ately on the return of this delegation to 
Mexico, he is sure the matter of the 
disposal of these bulls will be actively 
taken up, and I assume that they will 
be destroyed. That will be very helpful 
to prevent a possible further spread of 
the disease. 


I think we understand that even if we 
hadn’t had this outbreak, the threat of 
foot-and-mouth disease and perhaps 
other diseases is greater under condi- 
tions following the war than previously. 
Transportation is speeded up. During 
the war it was reported that the Ger- 
mans took foot-and-mouth disease to 
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Norway with their airplanes, or army 
transport; that they took it to the Chan- 
nel Islands with their airplanes. Thus, 
the means of distributing the disease are 
speeded up and I guess the answer to 
that is to try to improve the means of 
combating it. 

During the time this matter was under 
discussion, before the outbreak, our Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry promoted the 
idea of a quarantine station so as to pre- 
vent more shipments coming into Mex- 
ico, with the threat which those ship- 
ments brought, and which we now know 
all too thoroughly. 


They were going to establish a quar- 
antine station on Swan Island in the 
Caribbean Sea, 150 miles south of the 
west coast of Cuba. I think it was all 
right under the circumstances prevail- 
ing then. It would certainly be better 
to have the bulls handled through a 
quarantine station than to have them 
handled through Mexico. But now Mex- 
ico has the disease anyway, and we know 
that the animals carry the disease for at 
least eight months, and nobody knows 
how much longer. Under these condi- 
tions I don’t see how a quarantine sta- 
tion could possibly work. I want to make 
one more comment that bears on this 
question. 

Mr. Wright told you about the sharp 
increase in cattle numbers. The revised 


figure of Jan. 1 may exceed the peak 
figure of Jan. 1, 1944. We certainly have 
an opportunity to trim these numbers 
down without much foreign competition. 


My guess is that even if they have sye. 
cess in combating the disease in Mexico 
the border will be closed at least two 
years and possibly much longer. Cap. 
ada has made a contract with England 
to send a large portion of her surplus 
beef to England for the next two years, 
Our government doesn’t even permit Ar. 
gentine canned beef to come into this 
country because we do not want to get 
into a competitive situation with Eng- 
land. 

We have our markets pretty much to 
ourselves and if we don’t get into good 
shape it is nobody’s fault but our own. 


A rather amusing thing developed 
during the time of the acute meat short- 
age, when some of these people were 
riding us all the time and insisting we 
should open our markets and bring in 
beef from the Argentine. There was a 
lot of it in the papers and on the radio. 
Then the Argentine ambassador in 
Washington had to announce that they 
did not have any beef to sell the United 
States. 

There wasn’t any occasion for this 
propaganda at that time about bringing 
Argentine beef in to alleviate our short- 
age. They did not have it to spare. 


Transportation 


Mr. Blaine, manager of the Traffic 
Department, made his report to the 
Executive Committee this morning. I 
do not want to go into any detail except 
to say that he is doing his usual good 
job. In Ex-parte 162, where the general 
20 per cent increase was granted, the 
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“and from the first patter of little 
hooves, we'll protect our offspring with 


BLACKLEGOL!” 


Lucky start in life for any youngster is 
all-around Cutter Protection. Vaccines 
like Cutter Blacklegol, Pelmenal and 
Charbonol have chalked up outstand- 
ing records for disease prevention. 
Main reason is, they’re made as care- 
fully as Cutter human vaccines—tested 
under actual disease conditions and 
proved dependable. Insist on Cutter— 
and get the best protection your dollar 
can buy. 
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increase of Our OWn commodity was 


limited to 15 per cent, which is a net 
increase of ‘approximately 12 per cent 
because the 3 per cent increase under 


Ex-parte 148 was absorbed in the proc- 
ess. 


And in that case, as he told the com- 
mittee this morning, we had the strong- 
est kind of opposition from the western 
railroads, operating largely through the 
agricultural regions, in demanding that 
the same increase be granted on agri- 
cultural products that was granted on 
other commodities, but we got 5 per 
cent less than the majority of the other 
groups. 


I want to refer to one thing that Mr. 
Blaine suggests isn’t used enough, and 
that is the Auditing Service. If we had 
just the money that you folks lose every 
year by not auditing your freight bills, 
we wouldn’t need to collect any dues 
with which to run our association. Get 
your bills audited! You not only effect 
a saving where there is a mistake in the 
rate or the application of the rate or in 
the minimum or whether they use a 
stenciled car weight when they should 
use an actual weight, but oftentimes the 
experience gained in your case may be 
applied to advantage for somebody else 
in the future. 


A great deal of the work Mr. Blaine 
does in that way is very constructive 
because it straightens out situations that 
we don’t know about until somebody 
calls them to our attention when they 
use that particular service and find that 


Plan Now—for a Sound 
Disease Control Program 


Read how you can stop costly losses— 
in Cutter’s free catalogue! 





At the microphone: Fred Fritz, Clifton, Ariz., president, Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers; William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev., president, American National, and F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the national group. 


they don’t get a reasonable rate between arbitrary. I think the most arbitrary 
two particular points. thing I have ever seen in that respect is 

I want to touch upon a few other ac- 2 letter from a local forester in Colo- 
tivities of the association. During the rado to a permittee who had just been 
past year I have attended numerous CUt 40 per cent, and the forester stated 
meetings, particularly in the Denver re- that the permittee could have this re- 
gion, where forest permittees have gath- duced permit for the next three years. 
ered to complain about the treatment This letter read that it was to be under- 
they are getting from the Forest Serv- stood that there was no permission given 
ice. Representatives of those groups are 0F implied that after 1949 he would have 
here to present their story to the Forest any permit, even though in the meantime 
Committee tonight. We regret very the grass might improve, so that it was 
much that as we get into these all right to continue to use the range 
meetings the action of the Forest Serv- for livestock use. That is going pretty 
ice seems to become more and more far... . “The range may be all right, 














What’s the latest information on Anaplasmosis? Should you 
vaccinate your whole herd to stop Brucellosis (Abortion control. It contains detailed descriptions of symptoms and 


Disease)? Is Anthrax-vaccination necessary everywhere? recommended treatment, plus a handy chart giving the 
If you’ve been up against these questions—here’s your _ boiled-down facts. 
chance to get dependable, honest answers, free of charge: Just mail your name and address to Cutter Laboratories, 


Send for Cutter’s catalogue—a complete handbook on Berkeley 1, California. We'll see you get your free copy— 
animal diseases compiled by authorities on practical disease at once! 


Berkeley + Los Angeles + Seattle » Helena 


CUTTER Laboratories ae a ee Ce 
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but you are out!” 

I want to say also that the attitude 
the Forest Service has taken in regard 
to the American National stand in try- 
ing to secure legislative correction 
through the McCarren bill is, I think, 
very bad. In a letter which I received 
from Chief Forester Watts, not long 
ago, he referred to this effort that we 
have put forth as being very vicious, 
this effort to pass the McCarren bill. 
But all there is vicious about it is that 
we are trying to do and write into per- 
manent law just exactly what the Forest 
Service is doing today, except in the 
matter of transfer cuts. 


We are trying to prevent cuts for 
distribution. We have had a policy the 
last 10-year period with limited excep- 
tions of no cuts for distribution, and the 
same policy goes for the next 10 years, 
no cuts for distribution; and yet that is 
vicious because we are trying to write it 
into the law. That is what you are up 
against dealing with a bureau that has 
gotten just a little bit too big for its 
pants. 


Another activity has been described 
to you by President Wright, and that is 
the work of the Joint Livestock Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. The American 
National works more and more in that 
fashion. We have many splendid men 
who are willing to devote their time to 
promote the end that the industry seeks 
rather than promote their own selfish 
ends. 


The Cattle and Beef Industry Com- 
mittee, organized two years ago, is con- 
tinuing to function, and it was a factor 
in this fight on the OPA, which I de- 
scribed to you a bit ago. 


During the year we published two 


booklets of some importance. We pub- 
lished 15,000 copies of the _ booklet 
“Uncle Sam—World’s Largest Land- 


lord.” We are having demands for them 
right along every day from libraries all 


a junior cattlemen of the nation 
came away from the Golden Anni- 
versary meeting of the American Na- 
tional with a definite feeling of con- 
crete accomplishment after solidifying 
plans for their permanent nationwide 
organization. Formed with a _ view 
toward giving the younger stockraising 
people an early start which would 
lead to eventual membership and active 
participation in the senior organiza- 
tion, the group named the following 
officers: President, Ellis Mercer, Som- 
brero Butte, Ariz.; vice-president, Tom 
McGinley, Alliance, Nebr.; second vice- 
presidents, Graeme Stewart, Davis, 
Calif.; and Dennis Heitman, Gardner- 
ville, Nev.; secretary, Betty Lo Wells, 
Chino Valley, Ariz.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Robert Messersmith, Alliance, Nebr. 
The name adopted by the new club 
is the Junior American National Live 
Stock Association, and the constitu- 
tion and by-laws will be patterned 





over the country. Many of them were 
sent to ex-service men when first pub- 
lished. 'We have copies of “Livestock 
and Meat Facts (Revised)” available at 
the Hotel Westward Ho; also, a few 
copies of the booklet I published two 
years ago on “Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
(Revised),” thinking some of you might 
have renewed interest in that because of 
the present situation on the Mexican 
border. We also have copies of the con- 
vention issue of our magazine, the PrRo- 
DUCER, if anybody would like to have an 
extra copy. 


In closing I just want to say a word 
about: the growth of the American Na- 
tional. -We have continued to grow al- 
most every year since I have been sec- 
retary. We have today 100 paid asso- 
ciation members, several more having 
paid since the first of the year. And 
that is the largest, strongest group of 
paid association members we have ever 
had on our books. We have over 3,000 
paid individual members and a_ good 
many more individuals have also paid 
since the first of the year. 


Increasing Influence 


As we grow, the influence of the asso- 
ciation grows. I think that is made clear 
in these attacks that are made upon us. 
While the article in Life Magazine at- 
tucked the principle for which we 
fought, I think it, in a way, is a compli- 
ment to the American National. There 
is an article in Harper’s Magazine, which 
I have on my desk now . .. in fact, two 
articles. I haven’t had a chance to read 
the second one. But I shall read them 
and write them about it. They mention 
the American National by name. It 
shows that we are on the map more than 
we have ever been before. 


When I was in Chicago a few weeks 
ago attending the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board Meeting, a representa- 
tive.of the Virginia beef cattle associa- 
tion left word with Mr. Pollock that he 


Juniors Organize 


after those of the senior association. 
The board of directors will include 
representatives from each state, elected 
by the respective states. 

Junior dues were placed at $1 a 
year, to be sent to the secretary. Ac- 
tive membership may be held by young 
men and women between the ages of 
15 and 25 years. Although member- 
ship in the senior organization is rec- 
ommended when the age of 21 is at- 
tained, the young people may retain 
their interest beyond that age in the 
National Juniors. 

A breakfiast given by the Arizonians 
for the 42 juniors on Thursday brought 
a report of both an enjoyable social 
gathering and a successful organiza- 
tional meeting. Having got off to an 
enthusiastic start, the juniors join the 
elder cattlemen, as the latter begin 
their second half-century with high 
hopes for a worthwhile paralleling of 
activities. 








wanted to see me; that he wanted to 
have a speaker for their meeting at 
Richmond next Thursday, and also that 
he was interested in seeing what could 
be done about affiliating with the Na- 
tional. I am flying to Washington Sat- 
urday night and I am going to be at 
Richmond next Thursday and see if we 
can’t get lined up with the Virginia 
cattlemen. We have had some contact 
with them previously but not so much 
in the past three or four years. 


We have a good staff in the office and 
I think it is fair to gay we only have 
one busy season of the year and that 
lasts from convention to convention! 
The work is really tremendous, but we 
are happy to do it. 


United States and 
World Stability 


The address made at the convention by 
Dr. Alfred Atkinson, president of the 
University of Arizona at Tucson, fol- 
lows: 





ITH THE MANY MAJOR PROB- 

LEMS confronting the livestock peo- 
ple I feel somewhat out of place on this 
program. You have need for direct dis- 
cussions on the serious problems with 
which you have to deal. 


The situation reminds me of the ex- 
perience of an outside speaker who went 
to a meeting in Texas 
and, after he had 
talked an hour no- 
ticed the men were 
beginning to get their 
guns out and lay them 
within easy reach. — 
The speaker became } 
uneasy, turned to the § 
chairman and said, 
“What is the diffi- 
culty? They aren’t 
going to shoot me, 
are they?” and the 
chairman replied, “No, 
sir! The Texans are 
not going to shoot 
any of their guests. They are just look- 
ing for the fellow who invited you.” 


Dr. Atkinson 


Entirely aside from the manner in 
which we make our various livings, In 
the modern world there are some gen- 
eral problems with which we are con- 
cerned and of which we are very con- 
scious. If we evaluate the record of his- 
tory realistically we will find very little 
to support the hope for permanent peace 
in the world as it has developed during 
the past decades. But there are two new 
elements in the situation which we 
shouldn’t overlook. Implements of des- 
truction have now become so efficient 
that war has involved entire populations. 
Formerly war was fought entirely by 
armies, but we learned in this war that 
that isn’t now the case. We are at- 
tempting to re-establish the cavalry unit 
at the university, which was taken away 
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when the war began. And in some cor- 
respondence one of the men remarked he 
did not know whether there was much of 
a place for horse cavalry in the future. 
He feared that we would be wiped off 
the map before we could get the first 
horse saddled. There may be something 
to that sort of comment. That is one new 


element 
The second element is that most of 
the more than two billion people who 


live outside of the United States are 
hungry. That is of course not new. That 
condition has prevailed always; but the 
new element is that now most of them 
know it, and they know that there are 
other people who do not live on that 
sort of basis. That makes for a type of 
discontent that is new. 

So in the light of these situations, the 
importance of finding some method of 
enduring peace is perfectly obvious. 

There is nothing in the peace pattern 
that guides us very much, but there is 
certainly much in the prospects ahead 
that impresses us with the necessity of 
finding such arrangements. 

Now we know perfectly well that the 
United Nations, regardless of how suc- 
cessful it is, will not find the pattern 
for enduring peace. Enduring peace will 
not come into existence all at once, but 
will be an evolution; and a problem 
which, it seems to me, is a major one 
comes out of the requirement of main- 
taining a condition of world stability un- 
til there is opportunity to work out some 
pattern for enduring world peace. 


A New World Leader 


It is important that this nation, which 
has had a glorious past—a past which 
has concerned itself largely with itself, 
should recognize the place that it now 
occupies in world affairs as the number 


one nation of the world. 

There is no argument about the fact 
that we have moved into the position of 
the world’s greatest nation, and if sta- 
bility is to be maintained we are going 
to have a major part in it, or it is sim- 
ply not going to be maintained. 

Of course, the reason we have at- 
tained this place is rather obvious. We 
started off first of all with the world’s 
most favorable location. The great na- 
tions of the world have been in the tem- 
perate zone, and we have a range of 
climatic conditions that are most favor- 
able for the stimulation of effectiveness 
of the peoples who live there. 


In the second place we are a nation 
endowed, of course, with the greatest re- 
sources, which we have turned to ac- 
count. We have essentially 6 per cent 
of the world’s population. I was looking 
up some figures to note our production 
as compared with the rest of the world. 
There are probably two billion and 60 
million people in the world who live out- 
side the United States. We have around 
140 million, which is around 6 per cent. 
We produce 23 per cent of the wheat 
produced in the world, 67 per cent of 
all the corn, 40 per cent of the oats, 27 
per cent of the fats and oils, 35 per cent 
of the world’s cotton, and like propor- 
tions of other groups of lesser impor- 
tance. 

We are all familiar with our produc- 
tion in the field of meats in relation to 
the other nations. So as a producing na- 
tion we produce away out of proportion 
to our population, 35 per cent of the 
copper of the world, 60 per cent of the 
petroleum, and 25 per cent each of the 
iron, lead, zinc and the coal. 

Now, much of the world is beginning 
to industrialize, and we are ahead in 


that. We have used, in the United 
States, seven times as much of mineral 
products since 1900 as was used in all 
the world in all the history prior. to 
that time. That means development of 
machines and of resources and the other 
things which in an economic way make 
for a great nation; 60 per cent of the 
world’s gold; and in the markets, the 
banks of the world, the standard is the 
American dollar. Formerly it was the 
British pound. London was the center of 
the world’s finances for a long time. If 
you were going to do business in the 
world sooner or later you had to make 
arrangements with the Bank of Eng- 
land. That changed. Our banking system 
has its stability because we have more 
back of it than any of the rest of them 
and bank assets are higher. And what is 
more important, we have more of the 
things to sell that people want to spend 
money for than any other nation in the 
world. 

So that with our location, resources 
and banking situation, we are quite the 
outstanding nation of the world. 


I sometimes think that a very impor- 
tant element in the development of a 
nation is the ingenuity of the people. 
There were just aS many resources in 
this country when it was in the hands 
of the Indians as there are now, but 
they did not come to serve mankind— 
they weren’t turned to account. 


This country was settled by a virile 
people who had ingenuity and courage 
and foresight, and that has been an im- 
portant element in making this country 
what it is. It seems to me that the chal- 
lenge of large resources plus the assu- 
rance of reasonable reward for effort 
which we have enjoyed in this country, 
and which is now being jeopardized so 





Junior cattlegrowers gathered for the breakfast meeting at which plans were formulated for a strong juniors’ national 
ssociation, following a four-year interruption caused by the war. 
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Check for $981,660,783 


On rural routes everywhere in America, on snowy 
highways of the north, on sunny by-ways of the 
south, live the 5,500,000 ranch and farm families 
who produce America’s supply of food. It’s a big sup- 
ply, too, the greatest in the world. From your farms 
and ranches in 1946 came livestock, dairy and poul- 
try products and crops to the value of about twenty- 
three billion dollars, according to latest available 
government estimates. Meat animals and dairy and 
poultry products accounted for about 60 percent of 
the total farm cash income, current estimates reveal. 
Agriculture, the nation’s most essential industry, is 
“‘big business” in every sense of the phrase. 

Of all your cash income last year, $981,660,783* 
came from Swift & Company in payments for live- 
stock and other agricultural raw materials. We pur- 
chased your livestock and other products and 
converted them into millions of pounds of quality 
meats, valuable by-products, other foods and prod- 
ucts. Part of the money you received from Swift came 
from our meat packing plants, dairy and poultry 
plants and buying stations. Another portion of the 


Soda Bill Sez: 


..-What’s wrong with people is not their ignorance. 
but the number of things they know that aren’t so. 





Feed Values Are Soil Values 


by Wm. A. Albrecht 


University of Missouri 


Recently a farmer friend of mine told 
me, “‘I’ve moved to another farm where 
I get bigger yields in all my feed crops. 
But even though I shovel much more 
corn and pitch a lot more hay, I can’t 
get my calves to market as early. I’m just not growing 
as much meat per acre.”’ : 

This man doesn’t realize that feed bulk is no indication 
of feed value. Livestock will not gain more on larger 
rations unless the feed value of any crop is derived from 
the basic plant food elements found in the soil. The crop 
must first build up the woody structure that makes up 
its bulk. Then, if soil conditions are right, the plant will 
store up a supply of the raw materials of protein, vita- 
mins, and mineral compounds. Thus, whether a crop 
offers anything more than bulk and fattening power de- 
pends on the condition of the soil on which it grew. Live- 
stock may be fed great quantities of feedstuffs produced on 
poor soils and still fail to gain weight. It is soil that has 
been guarded against erosion, fertilized properly, and 
carefully managed, that grows nutritious crops. Such soil 
will produce crops that give better feeding results and 
make more meat per acre. 





Wm. A, Albrecht 








money paid out by us was for soybeans, cottonseed, 
peanuts and other raw materials. 

Swift provides a wide, ready, year ‘round market 
for your livestock and other products— and out of 
every dollar we receive in a year from sales, we 
return, on the average, 75¢ to you. Last year, 1.3¢ 
out of each dollar of sales was profit. Part of this 
amount was paid out as dividends to the 63,365 
shareholders as a return on their investment. Part 
was retained in the business for future needs. 


*The actual amount paid for livestock and other agricultural products is 
greater than shown by the amount of the subsidies paid by the Government. 


Returns for Savings 


It is not the investment of a few rich people that has built 
Swift & Company, but the pooled savings of 63,365 people. 
Among them you’ll find farmers, ranchers, lawyers, doctors, 
mechanics, business people—folks from every walk of life... 
including 29,941 women. 

The savings these shareholders have invested in Swift & 
Company provide the plants and facilities—the tools with 
which we handle your products. The return for their thrifti- 
ness comes to them as dividends paid out of the company’s 
profit. In 1946 that dividend amounted to $1.90 a share. 


FOR PEOPLE ... BY PEOPLE 


We at Swift & Company think of our business as being owned 
by 63,365 people, the shareholders and their families, and 
operated by 66,000 employes. We provide essential services 
for agricultural producers and many other large groups of 
people. Employment is created for other thousands who work 
for railroads, trucking firms, livestock commission houses, 
stockyards companies, and the suppliers who furnish us salt, 
sugar, boxes, barrels, machinery and a thousand-and-one 
other things. A part of the business of thousands upon thou- 
sands of retailers everywhere in the nation is in purveying 
Swift’s quality meats and other products to millions of 
American families. 

In return for all the effort that made these services possible, 
the folks who work for Swift earned $164,013,099 in wages 
and salaries in 1946. This sum is 88% of the total remaining 
after all bills except taxes were paid, and is ten times more 
than the company’s total net profit. 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


Swift & Company chierco », unos 


NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS 





Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
gr 
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“WHERE DID THAT $1,308,364,155 GO?” 


During 1946 Swift & Company received $1,308,364,155 from the sale of its 


products and by-products. By the end of the year the Company had 


earned a net profit of $16,394,739, which is slightly less than 1.3¢ Og on each dollar of sales. 


What huafppentd lo the pest of thi. roomy? 


Well, the largest part was paid to farmers <¥ 





and ranchers who sold us 


livestock A alia and other agricultural products. They got $981,660,783* or 75¢ 


out of the average sales dollar we received for products sold, including all by-products such as 


hides, wool, soybean meal, etc. 


The next largest portion of our sales dollar went to all Swift employes. ge oC 
C9 63 
Their share of the dollar was 12.6¢. SSe 
Fuel Sa, borrels Gin boxes CED) paper 5H salt <%\S sugar Z* and other 
-upplies took 4.8¢ Re out of the average doliar. 
Transportation Cr took 2.O@ (Mect travels, on the average, over 1,000 miles 


from producer to consumer.) 


Taxes took another 1¢. ) All other expenses, including depreciation, 
o~ 
interest and miscellaneous business costs, amounted to 3.3¢., QgO@e iO 


All these costs taken out of the sales dollar left 1.3¢. This was Swift & Company's net 


profit in 1946— a profit of only % of 1¢ oi on each pound of the millions of pounds of 


products and by-products handled. oN 
Vico 


Wm. B. Traynor, Vice President & Treasurer 
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Elective officers of the American National Live Stock Association, at the 50th 
annual convention, Phoenix. L. to r., J. C. Eaton, Minot, N. D., vice-president; S. C. 
Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., vice-president; William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev., president; 
A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., first vice-president; Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif., vice- 


president; Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., vice-president. 
Williams of Davenport, Fla., was not present when the picture was taken.) 


seriously in much of the world, has been 
an important element in the development 
of this country. 


Britain’s Changed Status 


There are many other reasons that 
we might refer to, but the fact remains 
that we find ourselves, the United 
States of America, in this foremost posi- 
tion in a world of grave and menacing 
instability. Contrast this with other na- 
tions: The British Empire for a long 
time was the referee in Europe. It was 
the great financial nation of the world. 
They were the great exporters as far 
as the European nations were concerned. 
They machined their industries for them. 
And they then moved in and got con- 
trol of many of the raw material cen- 
ters of the world. That was Germany’s 
complaint in World War I. When they 
industrialized they said Britain had 
grabbed most of the resources, and that 
they, the Germans, were thereby forced 
to accept a secondary place. 


It is perfectly evident that Britain, 
with all that we admire of her, is in an 
unfavorable position. Lord Halifax, the 
British ambassador, visited the Univer- 
sity last year, and in private conversa- 
tion with him I said, “Do you think Brit- 
tain can survive the loss of the second 
generation of young men?” as they had 
in World War I. And he said, “No, I 
don’t think they can. Britain wants to 
fight the war of Europe from the air, 
because we think it will take fewer men.” 

Of course, their losses were very ser- 
ious. Their navy is now, of course, es- 
sential; but so far as the defense of a 
wideflung world empire is concerned, is 
obsolete considering modern weapons, so 
that she does not occupy the position she 
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(Vice-President P. E. 


once did. 

In my opinion, the policies now being 
pursued in Britain, of nationalizing 
everything, will hasten the day of her 
disintegration. Stop and think, those of 
you who have visited England. Stop and 
think of the nationalizing of her farms, 
those farms which are _ well-farmed, 
where the world’s great livestock has 
been developed, and all the rest of it; 
and now they propose that if some 
bureaucrat does not look with favor on 
the way you farm, the government may 
move in and take your farm over. They 
have nationalized the coal mines. They 
have taken their bank over and pro- 
posed to nationalize everything. It seems 
to me it will undermine some of the 
very essential structures that have 
made Great Britain great. 


The Russian Position 


We are anxious about Russia—I think 
much more anxious than we ought to be. 
Russia is in the stage we were in in the 
days of Daniel Boone. I was talking to 
a well-informed Russian recently and 
he said, “In the American thinking you 
overlook the fact that Russia is way be- 
hind you and much of the rest of the 
world in mechanical skill.” He _ said, 
“If you break the automobile or the trac- 
tor, you just ride down into the nearest 
town to get your mechanics and parts.” 
He said, “They don’t exist in Russia. 
They simply aren’t there.” 


The distribution of equipment and fa- 
cilities will develop slowly, because they 
have to develop the skills of their peo- 
ple. Russia’s hesitancy, her desire to put 
off her decisions, these are the earmarks 
of a new nation in modern affairs. They 
want to delay. They want to confirm. 


The chief emotion displayed by Russia 
is the emotion of fear, based on her con- 
ditions at home. Her government is in 
there through force and it may be main- 
tained only through force. 

Russia, of course, is a great people, 
and a nation of great resources, and will 
ultimately come to be a great nation, 
But I don’t believe we should become so 
disturbed about what Russia might do 
to us tomorrow. Her modern mechani- 
zation has been largely through lend- 
lease. Without the lend-lease, I suppose 
she would have retreated back of the 
Urals and, apparently, tried to wear 
the enemy out. 

So I don’t think our fears as to what 
Russia may do are justified. I do not 
think Russia will be in a position of 
great power for some decades. 

Of course, Germany is peopled by a 
great people. We do recognize strong 
points in the German people—industry, 
thrift, scientific skill, artistic develop- 
ment. But Germany is flat, and whether 
or not Germany will make it is in the 
laps of the gods. The trouble with Ger- 
many is when she is down she is too far 
down and when she is up she is too far 
up, and the world is now suspicious of 
putting Germany back on her feet. | 
think we can write Germany off as a 
great world force for the present. 

France and Italy have had glorious 
histories in the past. We are all familiar 
with them. A couple of weeks ago in 
Chicago in talking with Milton Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege, and brother of General Eisenhower, 
in the Stevens Hotel, I asked him about 
some of the men at his institution. He 
said, “I haven’t been there for a little 
while. I left Paris yesterday morning at 
8 o’clock. We lost some time, but we 
found it, on account of the fog.” 

I asked him what the situations were. 
And later in the meetings he discussed 
the situations and his comment was 
that if France escapes civil war it will 
be rather remarkable, because of the 
chaotic condition inside of the country. 
So it would seem as though France, with 
her glorious history, is in a rather bad 
way. 


What Of the Orient? 


And of course you are familiar with 
the situation in Italy. 

The Orient is now stirring. China and 
India, with their 800,000,000 people, are 
stirring. But in a modern world these 
nations have a long way to go. In my 
opinion the fundamental weakness in 
those nations is their backward-looking 
religion and worship of the past. We 
have a forward-looking religion. We 
look forward to better things ahead. We 
have a forward-looking philosophy of 
life. We develop our country. We make 
conditions more favorable. Those coun- 
tires worship the past and that will 
break down very slowly. é 

I hope you read—no doubt you did, 
or heard on the radio—Marshall’s com- 
ment about the situation in China, which 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Reminiscing | CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS | 


(Address by Fred H. Bixby, Long 
co Calif., senior honorary vice- 
president of the American National, 
given at the jubilee convention in Phoe- 
nia.) 

UST so we won't 
have any misunder- 
standing — perhaps 
you haven’t heard of 
it, but this is the 


fiftieth anniversary of 
this great association. 
| have heard it now 
for three or four days, 
and if it ever gets 
to 100 I would like to 


I am going to di- 
vide my speech into 
three parts, the past, 
the present, and an 
idea about the future. 

This organization was begun in 1898, 
and that is the year Mrs. Bixby picked 
me out of a crowd. She at times has 
rather concluded, I think, that she made 
a mistake, but it is too late now. I en- 
tered the farming and cattle business in 
1898, at the same time the association 
was started. But I was so busy trying to 
fight a dry year that I paid no attention 
to it until about 1906, I think it was, or 
perhaps it was 1908. Then I began to 
go to the meetings and I became chief 
investigator for Mr. Jastro. He was 
always up for breakfast at about 7 to 
7:30, and he expected you there at that 
time. But he would give me a lot of stuff 
to find out about which would take me 
most of the night before. 

I can remember once I was trying to 
find out something for him in El Paso 
and I got lost in Juarez and I got in 
about 4 o’clock and took a bath and a 
shave, and I met him at 7 o’clock in the 
morning and reported to him. There were 
times when I hated him, because he 
never did give a fellow any chance to 
rest and as soon as you did something 
he asked you to do, within one second 
there was something else handed to you. 
It wore me out. 


Early Leaders 


But, anyway, I came into the picture 
about 1908 and I can remember the fel- 
lows who were handling things at the 
time: Jastro, Kendrick, and Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Springer. Those were the type 
of men that had the thought that some- 
thing ought to be done and the reason 
they thought something ought to be done 
was they could see the writing on the 
wall. They got together and they began 
to form this big association. (They paid 
the bills, by the way.) One of them 
said to me, “How is the money situa- 
tion?” And I said, “Broke!” And he 
handed me a check for $1,000. There 
Were no “ifs” or “ands” or anything 
about it. That happened time and again 
up to eight or ten years ago. 





Fred H. Bixby 
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ea evening, following the 

opening sessions of the convention, 
350 ladies gathered in the Fiesta Room 
at the Hotel Westward Ho for the 
women’s banquet, as guests of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association. Dur- 
ing the evening the presidents of the 
various state Cowbelle associations told 
something of their organizations. In 
keeping with the locale of the conven- 
tion, an Indian boy sang and was called 
back for numerous encores. 

The same evening the men journeyed 
to the outskirts of Phoenix for a steak 
dinner served at the Cudia Valley Of 
The Sun motion picture studio where 
a pioneer cowtown setting, complete 
with hitching rail, boardwalk in front 
of the general store and saloon pro- 
vided real western atmosphere. 

The Adams Hotel was the site, Thurs- 
day morning, of the annual association 
secretaries’ breakfast with Mrs. Keith 
as chairman, and the Junior Cattlemen’s 
organization meeting and breakfast. 

Thursday noon the Central Arizona 
Light and Power Co. served an open-air 


barbecue luncheon in the high school’s 


recreation yard near the meeting hall. 
Arrangements were perfect and the huge 
crowd of around 1,500 was served 
promptly and generously. Within sight 
were high-school pupils playing under 
the Arizona sun in summer attire. The 


majority of a group of boys playing 
football scampered about barefooted and 
shirtless. ... A unique sight for visitors 
from the northern climes. 

That afternoon the ladies of the con- 
vention were entertained at a tea in the 
lounge of the Hotel Westward Ho by 
wives of the officers of the Valley 
National Bank. Each lady attending 
received a box of Arizona dates and 
Bruce Brockett had each lady presented 
with a rose as she entered. 

Many delegates found time in the late 
afternoon on Thursday to visit two 
nationally known Hereford breeding in- 
stitutions: Milky-Way Farms, owned by 
Alan Feeney, and Suncrest Hereford 
Ranch, owned by Dr. E. L. Scott, where 
some of the finest beef animals in the 
nation were on display. 

The climax of the entertainment ac- 
corded the convention was the annual 
buffet dinner, floor show and dance which 
was held in the Shrine Auditorium on 
Thursday evening. ‘A record crowd 
jammed the hall and kept the orchestra 
playing till almost time to do the morn- 
ing chores. 

Even though they were up until late 
the night before, everyone was on deck 
early for the breakfast of state associa- 
tion presidents Friday morning at the 
Westward Ho. Fred J. Fritz served as 
chairman. 





Now, the idea in the starting of this 
association, as near as I could find, was 
that they insisted upon having what is 
called the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
That was brought about by the fact that 
the packers and the commission men 
were handling the products to the disad- 
vantage of the producers. These fellows 
thought if we could make a law regu- 





lating the packer to some extent we 
might be able to live. I have a lot of 
friends in the packing industry, but 1 
have been against them all the time and 
I think maybe I am yet. I still think 
maybe they need a little bit of watching. 

As you have heard, we began to have 
a little trouble with the forest in 1918. 
I know we did in 1922. We were able to 


More than 1,500 guests lined up for the barbecued chow which was an outdoor 


feature offering of the convention. 
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pass the Packers and Stockyards Act in 
1921. That is still in force. We were 
able to pass the law that we have today 
relative to the foot-and-mouth disease, 
in 19380. In 1922 or 1923 the Bureau of 
Animal Industry created an embargo 
against these countries that had the foot- 
and-mouth disease. I came in as presi- 
dent in 1922 and came to be very well 
acquainted with Dr. John R. Mohler, 
who saw the picture and who handled it 
as the head of the Bureau of Animal 
industry and ordered the embargo 
against all of the countries having this 
terrific disease. We got it into law in 


1930. It takes so long to do anything 
that we know is a proper thing to do that 
it seems to be just a waste of time— 
but we finally accomplished something. 


Packer-Producer Relations 


I love to go back to the time when we 
as producers were bothered by the pack- 
ers’ representatives. I am thinking of a 
time when Senator Kendrick was the 
president and the packers’ representa- 
tives tried very hard to pack the meet- 
ing. You know, that was the night I 
was lost in Juarez in the State of Mex- 
ico, when I was finding out about this 
for Mr. Jastro. 


When I came in in 1922 I went 
straight to Chicago and called the pack- 
ers together at a lunch: Dr. Wilson, one 
of the Cudahys, Edward Morris, and 
the representative of the Armour people 
—I think there were eight or ten of us 
at the lunch at the Saddle and Sirloin 
Ciub, and I put the question up to them 
this way: “We don’t want you packers’ 
representatives at our producers’ meet- 
ings. You keep them at home and we 
won’t go to your packers’ meetings un- 
less we are invited. We are in opposition 
to some of you, the way you handle us 
in handling your business. Keep away 
from my meetings. We will keep away 








from yours and if we want anybody we 
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Attending the convention were Mr. 
and Mrs. Irlo Bronson of Kissimmee, 
Fla., both of whose families have been 
engaged in the cattle business since be- 
fore the Civil war. 


Ever alert to take advantage of situa- 
tions as they arise, Elmer Brock discov- 
ered and bought Mrs. Brock two pairs 
of precious Nylons while in Phoenix. 


Traveling with Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Dressler and their son Fredrick was 
their nephew Dennis Heitman who had 
been named the Star Farmer of 11 Pa- 
cific states. 


On the train returning from Phoenix, 
Mrs. C. H. Gardner of Thermopolis, 
Wyo., was heard to say that the Golden 
Anniversary event had made her a con- 
firmed convention-goer and in the fu- 
ture she intended to run Mrs. Sam Hyatt 
a close second. 


Reese Van Vranken of Climax, Mich., 
who was accompanied to the convention 
by his sister, Mrs. Donna C. Norris of 
Orlando, Fla., was heard to remark that 
2,000 miles was a long way to come to a 
convention but that it was well worth it 
and he was going to try to make it a 
yearly habit. 

President William B. Wright and Mrs. 
Wright arrived at Phoenix in the pri- 
vate plane of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Wil- 
kins of Contact, Nev. Mr. Wright said 
the two-motored job was very different 
from the plane which he piloted during 
World War I. 

A 12-hour grounding in Albuquerque 
delayed the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Charles Murphy of Spicer, Colo., Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Collins of Kit Carson, 
Colo., and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fehling 
of Nathrop, Colo., who formed one of 
the parties that flew to the convention. 


We have Matt Culley, Tucson, Ariz., 
of the Southwestern Forest & Range 
Experiment Station, to thank for the 
convention pictures which appear on 
Pages 9, 27, 28 and at the top of Page 
14 of this issue. All others were taken 
by Radford Hall, assistant to Secretary 
F. E. Mollin, Denver. 


An orchid goes to Ray Wayland, 
owner and manager of the Westward Ho 
for the lengths to which he went to take 
proper care of the convention crowd. Mr. 
Wayland moved practically all of the 
resident guests from the huge and mag- 
nificent hotel to make the rooms avail- 
able for stockmen. 


Probably the youngest attendant at 
the convention was the small daughter 
of the A. J. Becksteds of Red Feather 
Lakes, Colo., who attended most of the 
sessions with her parents. Her mother 
was heard to say that she was starting 
her daughter early so that she might 
attend both the 50th and 100th conven- 
tions of the American National. 


Jidge Tippett of Asotin, Wash., would 
have looked more like himself had he 
been wielding the big frying pan with 
which he initiates all newcomers into the 
Oregon association. 

Robert Lister of Paulina, Ore., used 
the best method known to get new mem- 
bers for the association when he pre- 









will ask for them.” At the next meetin Secoge 
8 i 10-year pe 
there were no packer representatives ial c 
But Mr. Wilson was there, himself. 1 pened in © 
had asked him. The next meeting there secretary 
were no packers’ representatives, and the chief 
Mr. Swift was there. I had a four-yegy | hours ups 
term without any bother whatever fron | Salt Lake 
the packers’ representatives. I am very | % ] was 
very friendly with these people and | every 15 
was at the time, but I don’t want them “zen yom! 
interfering with our business. At the } Mormon” 
time I was running this outfit, I think talker, a 
the biggest subscription for the yea} “!¥° Y& 
we ever had was $5,000 to $6,000 a year, . 
When I see the current financial re. = say, 
port, where we had a budget for nearly and he \ 
$52,000, this last year, I’m kind of stag. would sa’ 
gered. I ran this association for fow Jardine 2 
years with about $5,000 or $6,000 a year, 
and I think the last year was $10,000) 12/8? 
You fellows are getting the money the} P@S!28 
right way. We had always depended Credit ™ 
upon subscriptions, charity. These six or credit, t 
eight men who began it paid the money, head of 
but nobody else paid anything. Every.) 24 he 2 
body got under the umbrella at the ex.} | Wa" 
pense of these fellows who began the [had to 
association. I am very glad to see that the farm 
you have got that changed so that we} them 
have some money to do something with | ‘e™ *° 
and that everybody is coming through to | °Y®" int 
help you. —— 
grove t¢ 
vailed upon Mr. and Mrs. Loren Miller | side of - 
of Red Bluff, Calif., to attend the con- } to gath 
vention. mens. 
Idaho really turned out in full force | samplin 
‘to garner the 1948 convention. Seventy- | be the 
seven delegates from that state gath- | ble typ 
ered Friday morning for a group picture. Mr. | 
Mrs. Alan Rogers of _ Ellensburg, Salt La 
Wash., and Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Schneb- | te Na 
ley of Ellensburg took advantage of the | Denver 
opportunity while in Phoenix for a quick Acco) 
trip over the border into Mexico. Idaho 
Dr. C. R. Watson of Mitchell, Neb., conan 
vice-president of the Nebraska associa- 
tion, said that this convention convinced John 
him of two things: the similarity of the a. 
cattlemen’s problems over the entire ia 9 € 
country, and the seriousness of the foot- riends 
and-mouth disease threat. tons 0 
Heading one of the largest state dele- | . Mr. 
gations from outside Arizona was Cali- | "8 N, 
fornia President John H. Guthrie of | ™ the 
Porterville. oa a 
Besides being an exceilent state sec: | j W344 
retary, Dan McKinney is an expert tire Fon 
changer. Mrs. McKinney tired him at Kelvie 
12 minutes flat when a blow-out threat- a as 
ened to leave him out of the California vest 
caravan. on wh 
Many of the delegates planned to take femox 
advantage of the ideal climate of Phoe- Litt 
nix and remain for awhile after the close daugh 
of the convention. Among these were spent 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Terrett of Branden- tion, | 
berg, Mont. tratio 
One of the vice-presidents took ad-] up a 
vantage of the proximity of an orange for t 
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| claim a good deal of credit for that 
10-year permit on the forests. This hap- 
pened in Salt Lake City; Jardine was the 
secretary of agriculture and Greeley was 
the chief forester. I spent about four 
hours upstairs in a room in the hotel at 
galt Lake City. I got kind of tired and 
so I was lying on the bed, and about 
every 15 or 20 minutes I would say 
“Ten years.” That is all. And then the 
Mormon in Salt Lake, a wonderful 
talker, a big fellow, would argue about 
“Two years,” or “One year,” and then 
| would turn over and say, “Ten years!” 
And then that Greeley would spout up 
and say, “That isn’t necessary, at all,” 
and he would talk awhile, and then I 
would say, “Ten years!” And about 11:45 
Jardine agreed to the 10 years. 


Lalso claim some of the credit for the 
passing of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit bill. The man who deserves the 
credit, though, is Myers. He was the 
head of the War Finance Corporation 
and he and his attorney framed the bill. 
I was in Washington and I was the goat. 
[had to present it. I had a meeting with 
the farm bloc of the Senate and I talked 
to them for about two hours and I told 
them to pass the bill, and then I went 
over into the other committee meeting 


in the House and I told them not to 
change it, either to pass it as is or throw 
it out. When they passed it they did 
change one little clause, but two years 
after that they changed it back again. 

Now, regardless of everything that has 
happened, the F. I. C. is still the founda- 
tion of all the money that we get through 
the cattle loaning companies. I think 90 
per cent of the credit should go to Myers, 
and I want 10 per cent for making a 
monkey of myself for two hours and a 
half before the farm bloc of the Senate. 


The Future 


Now, there is a good year just around 
the corner. If all of us did not think that 
each year we would have been out of 
business long ago. The prices are good. 
We are going to get some rain. We have 
culled the herds of cattle. All of us got 
a good price for our culls; and we have 
better cattle, I think, in the West, as a 
general thing, than we ever had before 
in the history of the country. We have 
had the money to buy some bulls and 
have better bulls. We have paid off a lot 
of loans. We were top-heavy, but we 
are not now. Everything looks rosy. 
Don’t forget, though, that we are on a 
plane on which we cannot expect to re- 
main. Some day we are going to come 





Former president Hubbard Russell, 
Maricopa, Calif., and Chas. McKinney, 
Tucson, enjoying the barbecue. 


down to earth. It has always happened 
before and it is going to happen some- 
time again. I am not trying to get pes- 
simistic, but I want all of you to remem- 
ber that at the present we are still riding 
a little high. And you can’t always ride 
high. Sometimes if you don’t happen to 
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grove to the road, (we know not which 
side of the fence they were growing on) 
to gather a few delicious looking speci- 
mens. Imagine his chagrin when on 
sampling them later he found them to 
be the ornamental rather than the edi- 
ble type! 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Dansie of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, were heading for 
the National Western Stock Show in 
Denver after leaving Pohenix. 

According to Mrs. A. B. Hall, the 
Idaho Cowbelles are already working 


on entertainment plans for the 1948 con- 
vention. 


John A. Lusk of Carlsbad, N. M., a 
faithful member of the association since 
1914, enjoyed reminiscing with the many 
friends he has made during the conven- 
tions of previous years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmore Inmon of Dem- 

ing, N. M., had planned to fly to Phoenix 
in their private plane. However, snow 
prevented them from getting the plane 
out of the hanger, even though over- 
head flying conditions were perfect. 
_ Former Nebraska Governor Sam Mce- 
Kelvie was able to welcome visitors to 
the convention as a native, due to his 
recent purchase of a ranch near Phoenix 
on which he plans to run some of his 
famous By The Way Herefords. 

Little Miss Ellen Eaton, 13-year-old 
daughter of J. C. Eaton of Minot, N. D., 
Spent a busy day Friday at the conven- 
tion, making herself useful at the regis- 
tration desks, and incidentally stacking 
up a little bit of advance experience 
for the secretarial job which at this 
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early age she is convinced she will 
some day want to hold. Ellen assisted 
materially in the counting and assem- 
bling of registration lists. 


The Saturday Evening Post, in its Jan. 
18 number, furnishes American Na- 
tional’ers with a nice background story 
on Boise, Ida., chosen locale for the 
1948 convention. . . . Leads one to say 
that it couldn’t ’a’ been more timely 
if the Post had had inside information 
on where the cattlemen were going 
next. Anyway, you might take advan- 
tage of the coincidence (for coincidence 
we’re sure it is) and read up a little 
on our next host city. We’re about to 
do the same. 


The tedium of long railroad travel, 
convention-wise, was pleasurably _re- 
lieved here and there on the trains as 
little clumps of folks sat down to play 
out a few hands of bridge. We hear 
reports that the cars were rather copi- 
ously dotted with experts who helped 
make the game more interesting. 


Myrtle Black, Kathryn Ryan and Vir- 
ginia Wright of the Denver headquarters 
office returned home from the con- 
vention convinced, as never before, that 
the spirit of teamwork and warm friend- 
liness which some people can impart to 
a very busy situation makes for good 
memories. The three felt themselves 
fortunate in being and working with 
three Phoenix ladies who have the happy 
faculty of wearing their welcomes on 
their faces. These are Mrs. J. M. Keith, 
secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers, 
Catherine Cundiff, her assistant, and 


Mildred May, public relations director 
of the Valley National Bank. The Den- 
verites remembered gratefully also the 
helpful presence of Mrs. Effie Spires, 
who came on deck when the going got 
pretty heavy. 


When Ray Busey, the mayor of 
Phoenix, welcomed the convention to 
his city, he cautioned the cattlemen 
that they could do “’most anything under 
the sun” except break the traffic rules! 
“The mayor’s office,” he explained, 
“can’t fix tickets any more, the reason 
being that practically every service club 
in the city—along with organizations 
such as yours, right here in this area— 
have pledged their support of, and are 
working at, a real safety program.” 
(All reports seem to point to the good 
record the stockmen made in this respect 
—no one has heard of any casualties.) 


It was good to see W. A. Johnson, 
secretary of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association, able to come to the 
convention after a month-long stay in 
the hospital where he had undergone 
an operation. Mr. Johnson, himself 
hardly qualifying as a Tom Thumb, 
drew quite a laugh when he accidentally 
got into the wrong shoes one morning. 
And whose shoes did he try but those 
of Dr. C. R. Watson, that large and 
wittily affable gentleman who has suc- 
cessfully divided his career between 
medicine and ranching. Onlookers 
agreed that it was pretty much of a 
toss-up on the shoe deal, but opined that 
mebbe the good doctor had Allison John- 
son shaded just a mite for size. 
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get thrown off, you fall off or the horse 
falls down. Watch your step accordingly. 
When we need money we can get money 
by production credit and the F. I. C. 

And it is a cinch you don’t have to 
borrow from the packer-controlled or the 
commission-controlled loan companies 
any more. You can do your business with 
the production bank and with the F. I. C. 
We are not in the hands of the packers 
or the commission men, or anybody else. 
We are in our own hands and we can run 
our business the way we ought to. 

The prices of your ranches are too 
high. They are going to drop. If you 
want to sell you had better sell tomor- 





Convention banqueters: Top—W. E. Holland, Paul Spur, 
Ariz.; Mrs. Alfred Paul, Jr., Paul Spur; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 


Stephens, Douglas, Ariz. Bottom—Mr. 


Mrs. John King, Tucson. 


row. The prices of your cattle will drop. 
These are facts that you can expect. 

You have your freight problem. I can 
remember fighting that freight business 
’way back in 1910. We are still fighting 
it. You have a tax problem that is a 
corker. You have a grazing problem 
that is bad. You have many things that 
will keep you on your toes. But always 
remember, if you get into a jackpot take 
it up with the National and they will do 
everything they can for you. 

Now, I have to refer to the forest, and 
I am very glad to see a few friends here 
because I may need some help. I think 
the first thing this association ought to 
do is to go to bat on having grazing 
forage as part of the forestry bill. I 
remember reading the bill many times, 
and it says these forests are set aside 
for the preservation of the timber, the 
conservation of the water and the recre- 
ation of the people. Nothing is said 
about grass. Grass isn’t there, except 
they are charging us for it. 

I took that up with Mr. Greeley years 
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and Mrs. 
Adams of Oracle, Ariz.; Clarence Britton, Tucson; Mr. and 


ago and he told me that the fees for the 
grazing were sufficient to carry on the 
expenses of the whole forest. That isn’t 
the way it is told now. You have an 
example in this forest proposition of 
maladministration. The bill says that is 
what the forests are for and the bill says 
they are to be administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture (or it was 
changed into the Department of Agri- 
culture). But I think it was Teddy 
Roosevelt who put it in the Department 
of Agriculture. It belongs there. The 
grazing on the forest should not be com- 
bined with the grazing on the Taylor 
Act proposition. 

Now just remem- 
this: I fought 
this out one night. 
The thought came 
to us that there 


should be a grazing 


ber 


bureau consisting of 
the grazing on the 
public domain and 
the grazing in the 
forests. I fought 
that. I am still 
fighting it. The rea- 
son I am fighting it 
is you can’t have 
two foremen for one 
outfit, and if you 
put the grazing in 
the forest in the 
hands of the man 
who is handling the 
grazing under the 
Taylor bill and you 
put the timber and 
the water and the 
recreation into the 
hands of the forest, 
you are going to 
have more trouble 
than you ever 
thought could come 
out of it. No ranch- 
er and no business can be run with 
two foremen for the same jobs. I want 
to say that the idea of the forest reserve 
is okay. It is a fine idea. And if it 
were handled properly it would be of 
great benefit to the stockmen. The ad- 
ministration of it is rotten and I know it. 
I have been kicked out of one forest and 
I am out of another tomorrow. I am 
kicked out of the Coconino Forest and I 
sold out of the Modoc Forest, and I am 
through with the administrators or the 
administration of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

The secretary of agriculture gave us 
the talk he did about how he was going 
to plan to run the forest and his em- 
ployee, the chief, pays no attention to 
what his boss has told him. I think he 
ought to be fired. I think when an em- 
ployee—I don’t care who he is—doesn’t 
carry out the policy of an employer, he 
ought to be thrown out. 

I think we should go to bat right away 
and demand a new appointment in the 


Woodrow 


job of chief of the forests. Remember 
though, the first step is to get grazing 
in the bill. All of us are taxpayers, We 
don’t belong in the forest because there 
is no grazing in the forest for our Cattle 
now. Get the grazing into this as a part 
of the bill. Then demand a chief foreste; 
who knows about our situation and will 
take care of us the way he ought to 
I think about half of your forest super. 
visors should be done away with! Why 
shouldn’t they be? Who is paying their 
salaries? Aren’t we the taxpayers pay- 
ing these fellows to work for us? Or are 
we? Who is the boss of this outfit? 
We had a supervisor up on the Modoc 
Forest who should have been a ribbon 
clerk. We got up a petition and we got 
98 per cent of the permittees to sign it 
and we sent it to the President of the 
United States. In a couple of months 
the gentleman was removed and we got 
another man, a fine fellow, a fine man, 
and an understanding man. He got along 
fine. He said, “Bring your cattle back.” 
He said, “You shouldn’t have taken your 
cattle out at all.” But some of us didn’t 
want to bring them back. If you fellows 
in this state and in any other state have 
a forest supervisor you can’t get along 
with, get him fired. That is the way to 
do business. You can do it because you 
are the fellows who are paying him his 
salary. Did you ever stop to think of 
that? 

One more thing we have to do and that 
is up to the board of directors of this 
association. You have got to have your 
advisory committee, and assistant to the 
supervisor. The skimmed-milk advisory 
committees that have been appointed at 
times are of no value to you and no 
value to the supervisor or the forest. 
The membership of your advisory com- 
mittees should be men with some force. 
You should have some teeth put into 
your law that you must get passed. 
You are going to have to be somebody 
when a forest supervisor has a meeting 
with an advisory committee. 

When he says, “I will be the chair- 
man,” throw him out. He has no business 
to be chairman, when the advisory board 
comes in to meet with him, and don’t let 
him. Those are the three things you 
have got to do, fellows. If you do that 
you are going to get along. 

There is a lot of brush land that 
shouldn’t be in the forest. I think 83 
per cent of this is still owned by the 
government. Up in California 46 per 
cent is owned by the government. I hope 
to see the day when the government 
steps out of the business of the state 
and when we get back what belongs to 
us. I am a States’-rights man from the 
word go. 

The people of the state of Arizona 
who live here have to pay the taxes for 
this state. And 73 per cent of the state 
is in the hands of the government, and 
they don’t pay taxes. Where do those 
who live in this country get off? It 1s 
dead wrong. There are several other 
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states in the same fix. I don’t remember 
all of them. But in Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana there is quite a percentage of 
the state area held by the government. 
And in Oregon, too. 

We Pay the Freight 


It just doesn’t seem right to me that 
the people who pay the taxes for han- 
dling the state government should have 


to carry the whole load, and when the | 


government owns 73 per cent of the area 
and pays no taxes. You know I am a 
taxpayer. I know all you people are, no 
matter where you are from. You are 
friendly to some of the men that you 
have sent back to Washington. I have 
three or four friends back in Washing- 
ton. I am going to bat right along on 
all these things I am talking to you 
about now, and you should do the same. 
We are the stockholders in this coun- 
try. We send a board of directors to 


Washington, and the board of directors | 
is supposed to pay some attention to the | 


ideas of the stockholders of any com- 
pany. I think if you will call, write or 
wire or visit your representatives in the 
Senate and in the House and tell them 
what you would like to have them put 
over for you, they will do it. We are 
paying their salary and we are giving 
them their votes. And if we are not sit- 
ting in the driver’s seat, who is? 

Take it upon yourselves, every 
dividual. 

I think there is a lot of land in the 


in- 


forest that doesn’t belong in the forest. | 


I think a forest means a forest and I 
don’t think it brings lands into the forest 
that haven’t anything much to do with 
the conservation of the water. I don’t 


think those areas should be in the forest. | 
I think they should be cut out of the | 
forest and turned back to private own- | 


ership. 

These are just the thoughts of a fellow 
who is out of the forest for keeps. I am 
through, not entirely because I was 
anxious to get out, but they cut my per- 
mit in Coconino County. What are you 
going to do? Okay. There is nothing 
else for you to do. They threw me out 
of the forest because I had 100 per cent 
surplus cattle. I tried to pay them for 
them and they wouldn’t allow me. They 
said, “You can’t have that many cattle.” 
What are you going to do? Are you 
going to grab them by the tail and throw 
them up to God, or something? I had 
them there and I wanted to pay them 
for them. I think it was a dirty trick 
and I always have thought so. That 
goes for state forests, too. I am talking 
about controlling burning of brushland. 
Whenever you burn off a piece of ground 
you will get some grass there. In the 
meantime you produce a little more beef 
for this country. I think that is some- 
thing that this association should take 
up—the controlled burning of brush 
areas that are producing nothing but 


which, if burned, will produce some 
grass, 


Parting Shot 
Now I have to tell you one story and 
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Put more weight on your calves. Get faster gains in 


YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 
to buy beef type 
Shorthorns suitable 
for crossbreeding. 
Good range bulls 
and females sifted 
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Oregon 


the feedlot. Buy purebred Shorthorn Sires at the— 


Feb. 28, 12:30 ».m., Prineville, Ore., Faircrounds 


50 BULLS PUREBRED 25 Foundation 
Some in Pens of 3 SHORTHORN SALE FEMALES 


OREGON SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Write for Catalog to Millard R. Eakin, Sale Manager, 
| Grass Valley, Oregon 


from the North- 
west’s top herds 
and many Herd 
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REED STOCK FARM 


PRODUCTION SALE AT AUCTION Saturday, March 15, 1947 


Bulls, Cows, Bred and Open Heifers, the product of crossing the two highest 
ranking and highest priced blood lines of the Aberdeen-Angus breed. 


At the farm 2 miles west, 1 4114 East Central 
south, % west of Wichita, Kans. Cc. E. REED Phones 68313 & 53868 
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KANSAS 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


SPRING BULL SALE 
100 TOP-QUALITY BULLS AND HEIFERS 


Consigned to This Sale by Idaho Breeders 
Sale at Twin Falls Commission Co. Yards 








MARCH REGISTERED ANGUS SALE 


_— | 7 BULLS | 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE FORREST LARMER, MUSCATINE, IOWA 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 
Top Families, including 12 Jilts 
Bandolier, Bell Boy and Sunbeam 
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Colorado 


Show and Sale . 30 FEMALES 


HOLYOKE, COLORADO 


Show and Sale to be held 
at Fairgrounds in Holyoke 


SHOW, MARCH 26 
SALE, MARCH 27 


For a catalog write 
““Vet’’ Chase, Holyoke, Colo. 
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SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


THORP HEREFORD FARM 
BRITTON, SO. DAK. 


Auction sale at ranch 12 miles NE of Britton, starting at 12:30 


| Walton W. Thorp, Owner | 
50 BULLS Britton, S. D. 


Freddie Chandler, 50 FEMALES 


| All bred to top bulls 





Coming two-year-olds | Auctioneer 
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was a very old man, and he had a beard, 
and the wind parted his beard like this, 
and he had a cravenette overcoat on that 
stuck out behind him like a shelf. We 
were out there on the 80 acres. I said, 
“What is your price on this 80?” He 
said, “$6,000.” “Well,” I said, “it was 
worth $4,000, but I will make you a 
Christmas present of $1,000 and I will 
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this is the story I had in mind when I 
said I hoped I had some of my friends 
handy, because I may have to have them. 

About 15 years ago I wanted to buy 
a place out east of Mesa, on the Apache 
Trail. I looked it over and I finally got 
an agent to find me 80 acres and he 
brought the man out who owned the 80. 
It was a very windy day and this man 









































pay you $5,000 for it.” And he spit 
some tobacco juice out and he said, “I 
want $6,000 for it. You say she is worth 
$4,000, but you are going to give me 
a Christmas present of $1,000; so I get 
$5,000—$5,000—when I want $6,000?” I 
says, “Yes, that is about right.” “Well,” 
he said, “if I take many Christmas pres- 
ents like that, I ain’t going to be able to 





do for Arizony what I have been wanting 
to do for 30 years.” I, of course, sup- 
posed he was going to give something 
to the orphans’ home or endow a hos- 
pital, or something. I says, “Tell me 
just what is it you want that you are 
planning to do for Arizona?” He says, 
“I have been planning to leave the 
danged state.” 


Report of Public Lands Committee 


In a resolution, the American National 
convention recommended adoption of the 
following report of the Joint Livestock 
Committee on Public Lands: 


We recommend that federal legisla- 
tion be passed providing for the right 
to purchase federal lands now adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (Grazing) by the lessee, permit- 
tee or licensee to whom said lands are 
leased or allotted under the provisions 
of the Taylor Grazing Act; provided 








Mr. 


Barbecue - partakers, 
W. A. Braiden of Denver. 
attended the meeting of the association 
in 1898. 

In the lower view, Kansans Will J. 
Miller of Topeka and Fred W. Heine of 
Lucas stop for the picture man. 


and Mrs. 
Mr. Braiden 
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such user is the owner of the required 
base property used in connection with 
said lands, or is the owner of commen- 
surate base property and has acquired 
a permanent right to such permit, li- 
cense or lease through agreement with 
the owner of base property. 

Such legislation shall be either by 
way of separate act of Congress or 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act. 


We recommend the following provi- 
sions be contained in the Act: 

The lessee, permittee or licensee 
whose right to the use of public lands 
has been adjudicated under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, or who holds lease under 
the provisions of said Act, is hereby 
given the right to purchase lands al- 
lotted to his use or leased to him; pro- 
vided said permittee or licensee is the 
owner of the base property used in con- 
nection with said lands, or has acquired 
by agreement with the owner of said 
dependent base property the right to 
purchase as herein provided and is the 
owner of commensurate base property 
to be used in connection with the public 
lands so purchased. 


When any area has not been adjudi- 
cated so as to determine the area al- 
lotted to the individual, the Grazing 
Service shall, upon application, make 
such adjudication within six (6) months. 

Where public lands are under permit 
or license for use in common, either 
through individual permit or license, or 
permit or license to an association or 
group, the right to purchase as herein 
provided may be exercised under the 
following conditions: 


(A) A majority of such users in com- 
mon or members of such association 
or group shall elect to purchase and 
shall present to the secretary of the 
interior a plan to purchase agreed to by 
all of such users in common, or all of 
the members of such association or 
group, which plan shall adequately pro- 
tect the rights of all users. Under such 
plan the users electing to purchase may 
purchase such area as is agreed to by 
all of the users or members of such 
association; any remaining public lands 
so used in common shall continue to 
be used by members not electing to 
purchase as provided for in said plan 
and under permit or license from the 
Bureau of Land Management (Grazing). 


(B) Where all of such users in com- 
mon or members of such association or 
group cannot agree upon a plan, but 
a majority shall elect to purchase as 
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E. N. Kavanaugh of the Taylor Graz. 
ing Service, Washington, D. C., and Past 
President A. D. Brownfield of Deming, 
N. M., in front of North Phoenix High 


School auditorium, where meetings were 
held. 


herein provided, then the secretary of 
the interior, after due notice to all 
parties with opportunity to be heard, 
shall formulate a plan protecting the 
interests of all of said group, and des- 
ignating the area to be purchased by 
those electing to purchase from the 
area to be left for use by those not 
so electing. 

Said lands shall be sold at their fair 
value based upon the carrying capacity 
of said lands as determined by the see- 
retary of the interior, the value to be 
arrived at after carrying capacity is 
determined upon the following formula: 

The number of animal units which 
can be carried for one year per section 
(or 640 acres), multiplied by 7 cents, 
shall establish the per acre price of 
the land (ce per section times .07 equals 
the value of one acre of land.) Provided 
the carrying capacity of said land shall 
be fixed by the secretary of the interior 
through the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (Grazing); provided, further, the 
secretary of the interior shall appoint 
a board of review in each state consist- 
ing of three members at least one of 
whom shall be a member of a state 
advisory council organized under the 
provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
with the right to any applicant to pur- 
chase, to request a review of carrying 
capacity of the land he so desires to 
purchase. If any purchaser shall be 
dissatisfied with the carrying capacity 
as fixed by such board of review, he 
shall have the right to appeal to the 
Federal Court upon the issue of said 
carrying capacity, and have the same 
fixed by judicial determination of the 
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pistrict Court for the district in which 
said lands are situated. 


Any lands now or hereafter included 
within an established driveway shall 
not be subject to the provisions of this 
act (or amendment). 


The purchaser at the time of his 
application t: purchase shall deposit ten 
per cent (10 per cent) of the purchase 
price based upon the above formula and 
the carrying capacity as fixed by the 
Bureau of Land Management (Grazing), 
which shall be considered as a down- 
payment on the purchase of said 
lands; the balance to be payable in not 
more than thirty (30) equal annual in- 
stallments, with interest at 11% per 
cent per annum, or amortized at said 
rate of interest over a period of not 
more than thirty (30) years. 


Ninety percent (90 per cent) of the 
funds from the sale of such lands shall 
be returned annually to the state in 
which said lands are situated for final 
disposition by the legislatures of the 
respective states. 


The minerals shall be retained by the 
federal government, together with 
prevailing rights of ingress and egress, 
for prospecting or mining; provided 
patents to these lands disposed of shall 
contain provisions protecting surface 
rights against all prospecting or min- 
ing damage to grass, growing crops, 
improvements or livestock operations. 


President's Address 


(Continued from Page 15) 


fluence attempting to prevent unwise 
efforts on the part of others. 


I know of no group in America better 
qualified on this subject than the people 
who now use those lands, are familiar 
with the complications involved and who 
have, through their efforts and bene- 
ficial use of the resource, grass, written 
value into it. Grass, that resource about 
which it has been stated: “Should its 
harvest fail for a single year famine 
would depopulate the world.” 


The advocates of private ownership of 
public range lands are not attempting 
to establish a new policy. They are 
attempting reversion to the long estab- 
lished land policy of our country, which 
was abandoned in 1934 with the tempor- 
ary stop-gap in a grazing law. This law, 
with relation to land, includes those 
significant words “pending its final dis- 
posal.” The authors of the law recog- 
nized that it was only another step 
toward land disposal. 


The joint livestock committee on public 
lands composed of members of our or- 
ganization’ and the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association has been working dili- 
gently and thoughtfully upon the matter. 


I assume that Mr. Brock of Wyoming, 
who is vice-chairman of the joint com- 


mittee, may later make a report, if not 
to the convention, to the public lands 
committee. 


Private ownership is fundamental 
under the conceptions of the American 
free economy. Let us not lose sight of 
this basic principle in our contemplation 
of land policies. 


We have two western states which are 
outstanding examples in productive range 
use, the processing of the natural forage, 
converting it annually into national 
wealth, but not under the direction of a 
government agency. One state in par- 
ticular disproves the fallacy that this 
natural resource must be government 
controlled. I refer, of course, to that 
leading state in western livestock pro- 
duction, Texas. The other state to which 
I have referred, and certainly one which 
makes no small contribution to national 
wealth through the processing of grass, 
is Nebraska. 


These are days in our history when 
much thought and public attention is 
directed to internationalism. Frequent 
public statements emphasize the neces- 
sity to furnish reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, cultivate the favored nation policy 
in order to have a healthy foreign trade 
balance in the interests of good inter- 
national relationship. 


It is not my purpose here to go into the 
details of reciprocal trade agreements, 
nor to carry on an extended discussion 
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50 Head 2-Year-Old Bulls 
Rugged Painter Type Range Bulls 
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FOR SALE 








100 Head Yearling Bulls 


These bulls are conveniently located 
at our 2Bar2 Ranch, 4 miles south- 
east of Denver on State Highway No. 
83. Call or write us regarding this 
offering. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


Denver Phone CH. 7202 
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of foreign trade problems as related 
to our industry. Mr. Mollin, our secre- 
tary, has already filed our brief and 
asked that we may be heard at the oral 
arguments starting Jan. 13, in connec- 
tion with pending negotiations with 18 
foreign countries. This is a new depar- 
ture from former procedure, making a 
blanket application which appears to be 
a straight writedown in the tariff, with 
domestic industries having no assurance 
as to what reciprocating concessions may 
be obtained in return. 


Our association is on record of many 
years standing urging the pursuance 
of a constructive and realistic tariff 
policy which will encourage the maxi- 
mum flow of international trade con- 
sistent with American standards of 
living. 

Internationalism and free trade are 





Some of the convention juniors: First. 
Junior President Nelson Stevenson of 
Hereford, Ariz., and Mrs. John Allred of 
Phoenix. Then, Robert Messersmith, Al- 
liance, Nebr.; Betty Wells, Chino Valley, 
Ariz.; Ellis Mercer. Sombrero Butte, Ariz. 
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founded upon the false premise of the 
idealistic man and the belief that other 
nations are imbued with the same Chris- 
tian spirit of unselfishness which at- 
taches to America. The reciprocity 
must work two ways. 


I feel there are just grounds to have 
concern with our foreign trade nego- 
tiations in the hands of those who would 
surrender a fundamental American con- 
viction for sake of appeasement. I re- 
fer to the significance of foregoing 
prayer at the initial meeting of the 
United Nations for fear of offending a 
godless nation. What may we surrender 
under the favored nation policy in our 
endeavors to purchase good will? 


Production 


During the recent war period our in- 
dustry supplied the nation far in excess 
of any previous production § records. 
Today we are in an excellent position to 
supply the meat that may be required 
for domestic consumption during the 
next few years. 


In 1941 our group began urging cattle- 
men to make heavy marketings consist- 
ent with good husbandry and a con- 
tinued balanced operation of production. 
This marketing was done during the 
war in sufficient volume to make record 
production and, at the same time, start 
on the downward trend in cattle num- 
bers which seemed advisable under the 
circumstances. We have continued each 
year, and do continue today with the 
Same urgings, as we still feel heavy 
marketings are a sound practice. 


It should be borne in mind that as 
of Jan. 1, 1947, the cattle population 
will stand at some 400,000 to 500,000 
head more than on Jan. 1, 1946. Dairy 
cattle numbers have decreased during 
the year by 2,000,000 head while other 
cattle have increased by slightly more 
than 2,000,000 head, which results in a 
new record high for beef cattle. 


While we do not have the older type 
of steers which were abundant follow- 
ing World War I, and while there has 
been a definite shift to earlier-maturing 
cattle and lighter weights, nevertheless, 
as of Jan. 1, 1946 there was an all-time 
peak in beef cows; the potential for a 
tremendous production plant. Market- 
ings in 1946 have, no doubt, altered the 
cow relationship to some extent. We 
do not have the latest breakdown on 
classification. 


It should be recognized however that 
with a preponderance of beef cows and 
a lesser number of aged steers, pro- 
duction is on a basis of much quicker 
turnover, with the result that from a 
million head of cattle today we produce 
more tonnage of beef than we did 25 
years ago. 

There is one other feature which is 
somewhat disturbing to my mind, if 
for no other reason than for the upset 
in confidence which should attach to cat- 
tle population estimates. The depart- 
ment has now indicated a revision of 
cattle estimates based on the 1945 


census. It is stated that the base figuy, 
has been too low and it appears, on the 
strength of this revision, that new esti. 
mates may show a cattle population at 
or above, the all-time high of 1944, Q,, 
of the offsetting features is the fact 
that there is the largest number ey 
recorded in the feedlots and 1947 shoyjj 
offer a better chance for over-all redy. 
tion in numbers, with normal economi 
forces at work and artificial contyj 
upsets no longer a factor. Consume 
demand is strong and barring too serioy 
economic upsets should remain go. 


To my mind, however, there is a def. 
inite challenge and responsibility to oy 
industry to see that our customers, the 
consuming public, are able to buy a goog 
product, at a free market, at a reason- 
able price, based upon food value, ani 
consistent with the purchasing power 
of all groups within our nation. For , 
long time I have felt that too little at. 
tention and research has been directed 
to food distribution and consumption, 
Much emphasis, as well as research, has 
been devoted to production. 


It has never seemed logical to me that 
if one-third of our nation was under. 
nourished and improperly clothed, as has 
been claimed, control practices in the 
field of agricultural production should 
be exercised. In line with these thoughts, 
we have invited a speaker for your pro- 
gram who has done much constructive 
work in the field of promoting better 
distribution and greater consumption of 
agricultural products. 


Recently one of our past presidents 
has been appointed to the advisory com- 
mittee of 11 which is to work with 
the research agency, set up under the 
Hope-Flannagan bill, for the purpose of 
pushing further research in distribution 
and consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


It is hoped that, as one of the first 
steps toward achieving an appropriate 
price level to the consumer, retail mark- 
ups which were found necessary because 
of lack of volume during the control, 
and subsequent adjustment period, can 
be quickly eliminated. As I have pointed 
out, cattle numbers assure adequate vol- 
ume of beef. Pork will shortly be back 
on a fully competitive basis and feed 
reserves are sufficient to meet aly 
consumer demand. 


Price over the counter is an impor- 
tant factor if we are to hold up volume 
consumption on a renewed fully com- 
petitive basis with pork as well as com- 
petition with meat substitutes. 

Unfortunately we have had some bad 
public relations as the result of the 
fight waged over OPA. There have been 
misleading and inspired articles which 
have appeared in publications of wide 
circulation. There has been dramatized 
and mass-appealing columnists’ comment 
sponsored by writers like Drew Pear: 
son, and editorialized by publications 
such as Life magazine whose main in 
terest, as far as our industry is com 
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records of this organization ! fail to 
find one instance wherein we have initi- 
ated, endorsed or supported any legisla- 
tion designed to raid the federal treas- 
ury. We have frowned upon all attempts 
at a paternalistic government. We ac- 
cepted subsidy during the war period 
only because obliged to do so and not 
without determined opposition to the 
principle. 
There are basic reasons for this. 


The Cowman's Makeup 


First, the cowman is an individualist 
and does not like regimentation. He 
believes in personal freedom and dig- 
nity for the individual. 


Second, by the nature of his business 
he is self-reliant, is endowed with forti- 
tude, ingenuity and industry. He knows 
that true security rests in personal free- 
dom, thrift and productive effort. He 
is convinced that one does not get some- 
thing for nothing, that there are bound 
to be compensating factors. He is cons- 
cious of public expenditures and recog- 
nizes he must eventually assist in pay- 
ing the bill. 

Third, he is not gullible. He looks with 
disapproval upon man-made cure-alls, 
knowing from long experience how very 
dependent he is upon forces of nature. 
Nothing counts quite so significantly 
for him as rain, and he doubts man’s 
ability to regulate that. 

It has been said that in a free country 


“ten men who care are worth a hundred 
who do not.” I am sure that the cow- 
man cares. 


We are living under a system of gov- 


ernment the value of which many do not . 


appreciate, nor do they appreciate the 
danger which lies in failure to develop a 
zeal and enthusiasm for its principles. 
America has departed from many things 
which have made us a great nation. 


The cattleman, in comparative solitude 
of his occupation has opportunity to re- 
flect upon the unsoundness of emotional 
mass appeal. Intensity of belief of a 
small group can be a saving factor 
against adverse majorities. 


It seems self-evident to me, on the 
basis of our past conduct, that the 
American cattleman can be depended 
upon to assert his obligation as an 
American citizen, accept the responsi- 
bility which attaches to any organized 
group and strive for an atmosphere con- 
ducive to free enterprise. 

The crest of the wave has broken. 
We are still riding on the foam of syn- 
thetic prosperity produced by deficit 
financing and augmented by the impacts 
of war. The readjustments which are 


bound to come will have their effects 
upon our industry. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “This 
time, like all other times, is a very good 
one, if we but know 
what to do with it.” | ee 


Let us face these readjustments with 
recognition of the challenge to all organ. 
ized groups. In approaching the oly. 
tion of public problems may we not be 
swayed by prejudice, but strive towap 
better mutual understanding betwee, 
the diverse elements within our economy, 


Let us support every policy which yijj 
develop business and individual freedom, 


Let us insist upon a sound fiscal Policy 
and the prompt reduction of civilian ep. 
ployees to a minimum. 


Let us contribute what effort we cap 
toward improving public welfare, toward 
raising the standards of living of aij 
groups within our nation, through jp. 
creased national wealth and proper utili. 
zation of natural resources. 


Let us oppose those policies which at. 
tempt to distribute wealth through puni- 
tive taxation. 


Let us oppose those groups in our 
midst who would, by political pressure, 
advance their own selfish interest at the 
expense of the general public. 

Above all, let us at all times sup. 
port policies directed toward world 
peace. But in so doing may we act 
wisely and not agree to surrender the 
essential ingredients which have ppro- 
duced our personal freedom and have 
given us the American way of life. 
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Here shown are members and officers who attended the 
recent executive committee meeting of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Assn. at Clovis. Left to right, upper: Geo. Godfrey, 
Animas, president; B. C. Mossman, Roswell; G. W. Evans, 
Magdalena. Lower: James Morrow, Raton, vice-president; 
Hal R. Cox, Las Cruces; W. R. Thompson, Santa Rosa. 
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Snapped at the recent executive committee meeting, in 
Cheyenne, of the Wyoming Stock Growers Assn.—Top view, 
left to right: John Bell, Iron Mountain; Lawrence Fuller, 
Sheridan; Ted Rice, Ten Sleep; R. W. Spratt, Lost Cabin. 
Lower: Oliver Wallis, Ft. Collins, Colo.; John Stevenson, Lar- 
amie; Maurice Williams, Sundance. 
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is obvious! ery difficult. Nevertheless, 
her people ave seen our people in the 
war and y know more about the 
world, and «is stirring may be the be- 
ginning of he birth pains of a new 
day; but th . is going to be rather slow. 
Different deologies 

One of the most significant forces at 
work in the world today is the meeting 
of the Eas! and the West. The Orient 
meant just some foreign and inferior 
nations to us prior to this war. Oh, yes, 
we were courteous and we had some ar- 


rangements with them. But we are now 
right beside them. We fly over in a day 
or so, and that is entirely new. They 
with their different philosophies, with 
their different ideologies, with their dif- 
ferent sense of values, with their con- 
tempt for what we say our economic 
sense of value is, and we with our con- 
tempt for their economic situation and all 
too little respect for the cultural values 
they have, are thrown side by side; 
and that is going to be an influence 
rather disturbing. 


It is going to call for understandings 
on our part, and it is going, of course, 
to call for the development of under- 
standings on their part. If you will get 
right down to where an Oriental lives, 
an intelligent one, and get him to talk- 
ing, you will find he has for us the most 
supreme contempt. I knew a lot of them 
at the University and became well ac- 
quainted with them. A Chinese will say, 
“Our Confucius was writing words of 
wisdom when your ancestors were roam- 
ing around the timber with clubs in 
their hands.” 

That is a state of mind that is going 
to be a factor in our future relations. 
We are thrown side by side with these 
people whose problem of making a liv- 
ing is very incidental but whose cultural 
and philosophic viewpoint is very dif- 
ferent. 

I was impressed with one remark 
gleaned from the discussion of the Chi- 
cago Round Table. A group of men who 
had been in Germany studying her school 
system were discussing the situation of 
having it purged of Nazism. They were 
getting the Nazi teachers out, and var- 
lous other things. The behavior pattern 
the children of Germany are now get- 
ting will be a determining factor in the 
attitude of this country in the decades 
ahead. We are pretty anxious to change 
that. One of them injected this remark: 
He said, “There is very little we can 
accomplish in Germany with the school 
systems now, so long as they are hungry 
and cold.” That is a pretty significant 
remark. The world is mostly hungry 
and cold, and that is the finest seedbed 
for the dictator and for discontent. That 
18 where we can make our contribution 
to stability. Not that I have the solu- 
tion or the formula, but I think we 
should recognize that fact, for discon- 


tented and hungry people are not the 
kind of people with whom we can make 
very enduring arrangements, and that 
would apply to you and to me if our 
children were hungry. 


Now what are some of the proposals 
that have been made about our part in 
this whole affair? Well, during the war, 
of course, we had the lend-lease arrange- 
ment. There are those who believe we 
should produce and that we should at- 
tempt to feed as much of the world as 
we can; that we should continue with 
some sort of lend-lease arrangement. I 
would not agree with that poliosophy, at 
all. I think this nation can make its con- 
tribution in helping these nations with 
the skills which we possess; but I don’t 
believe we would get dnyplace in a per- 
manent way by using up our resources, 
to say, “Now we will take over, and you 
look to America and send your money 
and turn it over to us.” Another proposal 
is, of course, loans, and that is a diffi- 
cult one. 


England became the great creditor na- 
tion of the world. Many nations, includ- 
ing this one, owed her a lot of money. 
She loaned money all over the world, 
and in return had the advantage of mar- 
kets and raw materials, and the rest of 
it, and we were getting along beautifully 
until 1918 because we owed her and the 
other nations a lot of money and they 
would take her surplus materials. We 
are now the great creditor nation and 
particularly the people in Britain say, 
“You are now going to have to go into 
the loaning business. You will now have 
to do the job that we used to do. You 
will have to loan money all over the 
world.” 


Our people are of course just a little 
bit wary of that. We went into World 
War I owning a lot of money. We came 
out of it with Europe owing us a lot of 
money. Then she said, “I can only 
pay you with goods.” And we said, “No, 
we don’t believe we want to have you 


pay us with your goods, because it will’ 


be cheaper for us to let the loans go 
than to turn over the American market, 
which is the greatest market in’ the 
world, to you.” And of course the whole 
tariff question is tied up with this. The 
nation must decide if we are going to 
work out plans, and it isn’t going to be 
easy, for maintaining a favorable level 
of living and opportunity in this coun- 
try or if we are going to throw our mar- 
ket open to the rest of the world and 
level off with the rest of them. 


Importance of Tariff Policy 


We will have to do one or the other. 
The tariff policy has obviously some 
weaknesses. The removal of the tariff 
policy lets the goods come in and there- 
fore they will say, “Yes, we will take 
your raw materials.” That is where the 
reciprocal trade discussion comes in. If 
I were the king I would be very slow to 
say, “All right, we will throw in with 
you, you can take our wonderful home 
market here for manufactured goods in 
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The fellers who puts out this here 
Life Magazine must be blushin’ like 
the mornin’ sunrise these days, see- 
in’ how it ain’t so long ago they sed 
the cowmen was keepin’ out furrin’ 
beef for the “phoney” reason or hoof 
an’ mouth disease. Since it has broke 
out serious in Mexico an’ the good 
naybers has asked fer help to lick 
it—it ain’t turned out so “phoney” for 
the Mexikins. 


Life Magazine is like a lot of news- 
papers an’ other magazines who kin 
set down in a chair an’ tell all you 
all about it. Now it seems to be the 
fashin for some feller who calls his- 
self a statistishun or a econnymist to 
tell jest what is goin’ to happen in 
the future to the beef market an’ 
jest what prices is goin’ to be. 




















A book-keeper is a feller with a 
addin’ machine, a statisishun is a 
feller with two addin’ machines an’ 
a econnymist is a feller with 3 addin’ 
machines an’ a collige edjucashun. 
These fellers who kin perdict what the 
market is goin to be would come in 
awful handy to a big outfit who would 
like to know jest what there stuff is 
goin’ to bring come next fall—an’ 
it’s kind funny that none of the big 
outfits ever seems to hire one of ’em, 
even though they kin afford it. You 
know, if we could find someboddy who 
could tell us what the markets would 
be 10 months from now, we’d all be 
rich. So I reckon its a case of one 
feller’s guess bein’ jest as good as 
another feller. 


You cain’t tell which way the dill 
pickle will squirt—so I ain’t plannin’ 
none on the predictions of the smart 
fellers. None of ’em ever seems to 
make any fortunes on there own 
guesses. It is like the Sunday school 
teacher who was tellin’ the class about 
the rewards which was goin’ to be 
passed out in the hereafter for doin’ 
good deeds. “Now,” she sez, when she 
had finished talkin, “who is goin’ to 
git the biggest crown?” A smart lit- 
tle feller in the first row sez “Him 
who has got the biggest head!” 



































Statistics is deceivin’ things an’ 
figgers kin fool a feller. It’s like Sody 
Crick Smith who was ridin’ along the 
road an’ a dude feller stops his car 
an’ sez “How fer is it to Poker Flat?” 
Sody Crick looks at him a minnit 
an’ sez “It’s 24,999 miles the way 
you’re headed, but if you'll turn 
aroun’ it ain’t but four mile!” 


Figgers is shore confusin’!—F.H.S. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































order that we may send certain things 
to you. We will make tariff adjust- 
ments.” 

The arrangements that may be worked 
out at this time are not clear, but they 
are going to call for an informed public 
opinion and the most capable statesman- 
ship that the nation can produce. If we 
were a third- or a fourth-rate nation, 
we would naturally say, “Let the big 
fellow over there do it.” 

In an unstable world, with the most 
to lose in material things, in freedom, in 
a way of life, we recognize that the 
burden is now on us. It won’t be Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy or Rus- 
sia. We must now move into the race, 
where we occupy our place as a world 
nation. And we will not develop this 
overnight, and certainly many of the 
problems need to be looked at by the 
most hard-headed and pratical people 
that we have, for we could easily dissi- 
pate our resources and confer no ad- 
vantage on the people who get them. 

In my opinion if we are going to be 
a virile and stable country, we must pre- 
serve certain individualism which is dis- 
played in its magnificent form by peo- 
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ple in your business. 

The fact is, as your president stated, 
we can’t get something for nothing; and 
also there is some assurance that, in har- 
mony with the effort we make, we will 
get fair rewards. 


Last evening I was having dinner with 
a gentleman and I spoke of a certain 
titled lady who is in Tucson, whose fath- 
er was a very wealthy Chicago man and 
who left her a lot of money. She is in 
this country but: she is an English cit- 
izen. She is worth millions of dollars in 
rent-producing property in Chicago. But 
those rents all go to Britain and they 
return to her about $1 out of every $100 
that is sent over from her property in 
Chicago. Well, of course, that sort of re- 
ward doesn’t provide much _ incentive 
for the skill and ingenuity and courage 
of people who are able to do big things. 
So in this period of chaos and discon- 
tent and hunger and difficulty and ter- 
rible menace, we would do well to recog- 
nize that we are the big nation and that 
we must do whatever we can do to 
maintain world stability until some sys- 
tem of enduring peace may be found, if 
that is possible. 
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CWT or Dollars? 


As an operating farm manage 


ment organization responsible for mak- 


ing profits each year on many farms, we have found that knowing 


When to buy and sell; 


When to increase or decrease acreage on certain crops; 


When to enlarge or curta 
enterprises; 


often has more influence on 


il the hog, cattle or sheep-feeding 


long-term net profits than increased 


production. The results of our study of prices, our experience, and 


our judgment on what is ahead, are published twice-monthly in the 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


at a small portion of the cost 


your farm and business profits by using this service. 


of compiling the information. Increase 
400-page 


cumulative reference volume, and twice-monthly releases for 12 
months, $20. Service thereafter, per year, $10. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE RELEASE 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa 


(Home Off 


ice: St. Louis, Mo.) 








RUGGED REGIONAL 
INDIVIDUALISM 


First half of convention ade 
D. J. Guy, manager, natural » 
department of Chamber 
of U. S.: 

R. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND 

gentlemen: On behalf of the Officers 
and directors of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States, I want t 
take this opportunity to express to you 
our deep appreciation of the contribution 
made by the American Nationa] Live 
Stock Association toward organized busi- 
ness effort over the past 50 years, 


No industry can live 
unto itself, even if it 
did try, for the good 
it accomplishes among 
its own membership 
‘s like leaven to all 
other industries. I 
consider it a great 
privilege and an honor 
to be here at this 50th 
anniversary. 


lress oj 
UL resources 
of Commerce 


I was recently hon- 
ored by the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. In an 
editorial it prefixed 
my name with a little 
three-letter, who in- 
hell-are-you word: “one D. J. Guy.” The 
Post didn’t like something I had written 
about regional authorities. 

Realizing the point of the Post’s gen- 
eralization, I want to acquaint you, not 
so much with me, but with my work and 
my approach to this all-important sub- 
ject of natural resources. 

I have been in Washington for 3¢ 
years working with some phase of this 
subject. For the first 10 years I was 
in the government on the inside looking 





D. J. Guy 


| out. For the past 20 years I have been 


on the outside looking in. I have no axe 
to grind other than to nurse along some 
very definite convictions I have about 
natural resources. 

Coming out here on the train, a gov- 
ernment man said to me, “What has the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States got to do with natural resources?” 
Obviously, he was thinking in terms of 
government amongst people who think 
that a natural resource is a sort of 
manna from Heaven. 


Foundation of Business 


I told him that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States represented 


business, business men and business 0F- 
ganizations, and I said, “Don’t you ap- 
preciate the fact that natural resources 


are the foundation of all business?” 


Many people believe the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is a part 
of the government, and we get some 
government mail and the government 
gets some of our mail. The Chamber 8 
not tax-supported.. The Chamber of 
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doesn’t even have an endow- 


Commerc¢ 
ment. It is just one of those root-hog-or- 
die organizations like your own and like 
every other business organization. It 
works through committees, of which 
there are °0 in all, and which have a 
total membership of over 500 business 
men. That is nearly the size of the 
House of Representatives. Your own 
president, Mr. Wright, is a member of 
our national resources department com- 
mittee, the committee of the Chamber 
of which I happen to be manager. 
What are natural resources? We 
might go back to the Book of Genesis, 
to the first day of creation, when God 
said, “Let there be light, and there was 
light.” Isn’t the sun the source of our 


coal and our forests, our water supply 
and the fertility of our soil? But let’s 
be pratical. And, to be modern as well 
as practical, let me give you a very sim- 
ple lesson in economics. In any economic 
system, whether capitalistic, socialistic 
or communistic, you have three factors 
with which to deal—capital, labor, ma- 
terial. Capital is stored-up labor, just as 
the battery in your car is_ stored-up 
energy. You go into the forest to build 
yourself a cabin. Your axe and saw are 
capital, you furnish the labor. The forest 
is your material. In the natural resources 
department of the U. S. Chamber, which 
I represent, we have a further refine- 
ment. We call it raw material: that is, 
the natural material we know as natural 
resources. We have combined in this de- 
partment the industries that extract, 
sever and first put to use these natural 
raw materials. I think you will readily 
see that these industries, including your 
own, have common problems. 

Most natural resources are attached 
to the land. Through long custom the 
landowner owned the resources it con- 
tained. That was in the days when own- 
ership was understood. It meant some- 
thing. A man could say, “What’s mine 
is my own, I’ll do what I please with it.” 
It was a right he would fight for. Those 
were the days of rugged individualists; 
the days when men were men, and the 
plumbing was all on the outside. They 
settled the West. 

Ralph Henry Gabriel begins his book 
on “American Democratic Thought” with 
this story, with which I think you are all 
familiar, but which will bear repeating 
here: 

“On a winter day in the 1850’s, ac- 
cording to a tradition of the West, a 


party of mountain men, fleeing a band | 


of hostile Sioux, sought refuge in an 
isolated canyon whose entrance was 
concealed by a growth of cedar. To 
their astonishment they saw in a clear- 
ing beneath a cliff a starving horse, fac- 


ig a numbing wind. One of the party 
recognized the mustang as Nez Perce, | 


the mount of the lonely trapper, Bill 
Williams. Not far away, they found the 
body of the old hunter, reclining against 
a tree, the feet stretched toward some 
charred pine logs, half buried in snow. 
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Bill Williams had died, as he lived, alone. 
Williams’ success in meeting single- 
handed the hazards of the mountains 
made his name a legend. His exploits and 
his death became part of the oral tradi- 
tion of the West. A peak in Arizona was 
named in his honor. Bill Williams per- 
sonified the ideal of the American fron- 
tier. He was the individualist who never 
surrendered his independence.” 

After the trappers, came the explor- 
ers, the prospectors, the railroad build- 
ers, the homesteaders, the cattlemen, 
lumbermen, miners, adventurers to be 
sure, but all seeking possession and 
ownership as well, ownership of land 
and natural resources. 


Beginnings of Conservation 


Tinies have changed. As Gabriel says, 
most of this is legend now. Like the 
New England hunter, the government 
came along and said, “You fought the 
Indians for all this, now I’m going to 
fight you for it.” 

I’m not going to condemn or justify 
the change in outlook. and purpose that 
took place. That there was a change, no 
one can deny. Rumblings of dissatisfac- 
tion began in the late 80’s and became 
more frequent in the 90’s. Then the 
full force of the crusade hit the whole 
country in the first decade of this event- 
ful 20th century. That decade has been 
called “The Golden Decade in Conserva- 
tion.” The forestry movement and the 


inland waterways movement united 
forces. Great monopolies were gobbling 
up the public lands and the settlers 
couldn’t get it, and there was unpre- 
cedented consumption of natural re- 
sources. So wrote Chairman Burton of 
the Inland Waterways Commission to 
President Theodore Roosevelt on Oct. 3, 
1907—just 40 years ago. 


Half of the vast public demain was 
disposed of by 1880. Originally contain- 
ing 1,818,462,522 acres, including Alaska, 
there remained on June 30 of that year, 
approximately 900,000,000 acres. You are 
familiar with the various methods of 
disposition. Only about 20,000,000 acres 
had then been homesteaded. Between 
1880 and 1907 another 90,000,000 acres 
were homesteaded. Seventy-odd million 
were in Indian reservations. Yellowstone 
National Park had been created. Land 
sales amounted to another 80,000,000 
acres. Grants to the states for various 
purposes and to the railroads made fur- 
ther substantial reductions, so that by 
1907 the unappropriated and unreserved 
public domain had been reduced to 425,- 
000,000 acres, 400,000,000 of which were 
in the 11 western states. The Great 
Open West was “meat” for the conser- 
vationists when they really got organ- 
ized. 


I want to contrast that “Golden De- 
cade in Conservation” with a more re- 
cent decade in which natural resources 
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became, shall I say, the victim of a 
new ideology in conservation. I refer to 
the decade ‘just preceding the war, 1930 
to 1940. 


The central figure in the first con- 
servation movement was Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the central figure in the 
latter period was Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. These towering figures typify two 
vastly different government policies res- 
pecting natural resources. Had Arizona 
more mountain peaks to name, it might 
well honor these two Roosevelts. It has 
already honored the former through the 
historic reclamation dam that bears his 
name. It could, of course, petition Con- 
gress for another change in the Hoover- 
Boulder Dam, and like the oft-married 
movie star, call it the Hoover-Boulder- 
Roosevelt Dam. 


Let’s take a look at the memorable 
White House Conference of 1908, called 
the “Conference of Governors,” called 
by President Theodore Roosevelt to con- 
sider the conservation of natural re- 
sources. May, 1908, was the date set. 
The President sent out his invitations in 
November, 1907. All the governors of 
the states and territories accepted. Each 
governor was asked to select three cit- 
izens to accompany him as assistants 
or advisors. The President issued invita- 
tions to organizations dealing with nat- 
ural resources. Senators and representa- 
tives were invited; justices of the su- 
preme court were invited, and mem- 
bers of the cabinet. The press was in- 


LETTER FROM 


Dear Editor: 


vited, particularly the periodical press, 
and then (note this particularly) taken 
from the record of the conference. “Fi- 
nally, toward the end of April, a limited 
number of bureau chiefs” were added. 
Seventy organizations—national, state, 
scientific and business—sent represen- 
tatives. The Congress was addressed by 
the President himself; by Andrew Car- 
negie; by Charles Richard Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; by John Hays Hammond; Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State; by James J. 
Hill; by William Jennings Bryan, and by 
many governors and association repre- 
sentatives. In every respect, the con- 
ference was a people’s conference, filled 
with people elected by the people them- 
selves. Like all such occasions, enthus- 
iasm outran normal human vigilance, but 
the conference did accomplish a great 
deal in the way of getting the nation as 
a whole to understand and to appreciate 
natural resources, particularly as they 
related to the public domain. Plans for 
continuing the work were projected but 
after a time they faded away and be- 
came more or less routine performances. 
This is the unfortunate part of it be- 
cause it left the conservation job that 
had to be done to the federal govern- 
ment in Washington. 


Washington Takes Over 


How were natural resources and con- 
servation handled by the New Deal in 
the 30’s? They were handled from Wash- 
ington. We had “national planning” un- 


SKULL CREEK 


Well, we got your letter and we have read it over and over and discused it 
but really have not decided for sure weather you meant for us to write again or 
not. I believe you meant for us to, so I will. 

We have had a lot of work to do this winter here on Skull Creek. That early 
snow we had was so heavy that before there was any bare grass some of the 
cattle—especially some of the cows—got pretty gant. We had to gather up quite 
a few and bring them to the home ranch and feed them. The trouble is when 
you have to bring them in early in the winter they wont go out and rustle good 
again until spring comes. Even if you get them filled up a little before you turn 
them back they will hang around the home ranch fenses and baul. Years ago we 
could have hazed them 10 or 15 miles off where there was pretty good feed and 
they would have looked after themselves but now with everything .under fense 
and leased we cant do that. But we have only about 300 head on feed now and 
if we dont have too bad weather this spring believe our hay will hold out. Have 
lost very few so far as I meen our bunch really looks after them. 

As we have had so much to do there is not much to tell this time about the 


bunkhouse crew’s personal affairs. 


Tex Chambers (the one I told you was in 


Teddie’s Rough Riders) has fell in love with a widow in town. All he can talk 
about is saving his money now to build one of those vine covered cottages he has 
herd about, and about priorities etc. He says when he gets the cottage and the 
widow he will ask the goverment for a spanish war pension and get 60 or 70 
dollars a month; then with what few odd jobs he can get in town he and the 
widow, I meen his wife, can get a long nicely. What ever he wants to do is all 
right with the rest of us if he would only quit his mooning around and telling 
the rest of us to be saving our money. You would think if you lissened to him 


we was all going to marry the widow. 


I think I hinted in my first letter that 


I was in love once but it did not mature and once is enough for me, and I meen 
never again. Some time I will tell you about that experience. Me, I am betting 
2 to 1 that some thing will happen to Tex and his vine covered widow. 

Yours truly, 


WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 


P.S. We drew cuts to see who would go to the stock show in Denver and 
Jess Smith won and went to the show. Will tell you about his trip in my next 


letter. 


der various names, all dealing with na. 
tural resources. A Nationa! Planning 
Board was set up in the Public Works 
Administration pursuant to directives 
of the President. The President had , 
cabinet committee on “water flow,” By 
executive order, in 1934, National Rp. 
sources Board was created. Note “No. 
tional” not “Natural” resources. Ther 
was a great movement to concentrate 
resources under a national function. The 
function of this board was to prepare 
program for dealing with “the physica) 
social, governmental and economic 4g. 
pects of public policies for the develop. 
ment and use of land, water and othe 
natural resources.” In 1935 another exer. 
utive order set up the “National Re. 
sources Committee.” It was to prepare 
a program “helpful to the planned de. 
velopment and use of land, water and 
natural resources.” In 1939 this com. 
mittee’s functions were transferred to a 
new organization, the National Re. 
sources Planning Board. Through ajj 
these changes, covering 1933 to 1939, 
the same people manned the “boards” 
and “committees” and ran the works, 
Congress set the stage in the National 
Industrial Reorganization Act, called 
NIRA. for short, by authorizing the 
President to establish such agencies “as 
he may find necessary.” “Conservation 
and development of natural resources” 
was a part of that act. 


But Congress finally lost its enthus- 
iasm for planning boards. In the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Act of 
1944 it declared, “that the National Re- 
sources Planning Board is abolished ef- 
fective Aug. 31, 1943, and the functions 
exercised by such board shall not be 
transferred to any other agency and 
shall not be performed after such date 
except as hereafter provided by law.” | 
cannot emphasize too strongly the fail- 
ure to recognize the function of the 
states in all this planning framework. To 
be sure, the bureaus and committees and 
boards were privileged to consult with 
states and their agencies, a wholly sv- 
perfluous stipulation to write into any 
law or executive order, under our dual 
form of government. But the pattern 
was conceived by the federal organiza- 
tion. 


Countrywide Authorities 


So much for the planning. What about 
development? The master plan was Re- 
gional Authorities to blanket the coun- 
try. You have heard a great deal about 
regional authorities in the West. In the 
first place, it is a corporation of the 
federal government. Its directors art 
appointed by the President. It is not re- 
quired ‘by law to cooperate with the 
states, or to conform to state laws, re 
pecting water, respecting utility regt 
lation, or labor or taxes or anything 
else. It has all the immunities of the 
federal government. 

Mr. Lilienthal, who was the head of 
TVA until a few months ago, expres 
dislike of centralization, especially right 
under the nose of Congress. But, said he 
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continuing policy.” 





“The ren does not lie in limiting 
the power of the federal government.” 
He said * methods of decentralizing 
the growi:” federal authority must be 
found. By -vhat means, gentlemen, does 
federal a.\.ority grow? It takes af- 
firmative ction by three-fourths of the 
states to 2:nend the Constitution under 
which the «ates delegated to the federal 
governmen the power it has. Most of 
the amendments, like the Ten Com- 
mandments, are of the “Thou-shalt-not” 


type, desig ied to protect the citizen and 
the state. Nevertheless, the power of the 
federal government has grown, and how. 
It has grown by both judicial and ad- 
ministrative interpretation. Consider, for 
example, interstate commerce. Why, 
today, navigable waters extend from the 
rivulets to the sea. And the federal gov- 
ernment buys millions of acres of land 
for watershed protection, all under the 
pretext of aiding interstate commerce 
on inland waterways. Chief Justice 
Hughes once said, “We are under a 
Constitution, but the Constitution is what 
the judges say it is.” 

Federal authority has grown through 
the power of expenditure, be it outright 
grants, dollar matching or loans at low 
rates of interest. For every dollar thus 
spent by the federal government, there 
is a consideration. The government ex- 
tracts its “pound of flesh” in authority, 
regulation, influence or other control. 
There is no compulsion about it. You 
can take it or leave it, but like Esau, at 
times we’re hungry and, well, you can’t 
eat a “birthright.” 


In 1887 President Cleveland vetoed a 
bill proposing an appropriation of $10,- 
000 for relief to agriculture, because he 
didn’t want “to indulge a benevolent and 
charitable sentiment through the ap- 
propriation of public funds for that pur- 
pose.” Forty-seven years later, in 1934, 
President Roosevelt laid before Con- 
gress a budget that called for the ex- 
penditure of 4 billion dollars for direct 
relief and another billion for loans and 
grants for various purposes including 
cheap power, model communities, zon- 
ing, checks on soil erosion, reforesta- 
tion and flood control—all of which the 
States and communities accepted with 
alacrity. From 1933 to the beginning of 
the war, federal aid and relief totaled 
around 30 billion dollars. How long, Oh, 
Lord, how long will it take the states 
to regain the control and supervision of 


their own affairs that they exchanged 
for those funds? 


As you can well imagine, this whole 
Subject of federal aid was not very 
popular with President Coolidge. He 
thought it was bad policy to relieve the 
states of their “just obligations.” He 
felt that in the long run it would be 
hurtful to them. He declared that, “to 
tempt the states by federal subsidies to 
Sacrifice their vested rights is not a 
wholesome practice.” He asserted that, 
Federal interference in state functions 
can never be justified as a permanent 
(To be Concluded) 
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For the 14th time, the Yavapai Cat- | 
tle Growers in Arizona have sent the | 
American National a check for $1,000. | 


Proceeds of the group’s annual calf 


sale go to make up the contribution. 


Members of the San Luis Obispo 
branch of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association recently named Henry Her- 
rington as president, Walter Lewis, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Emma Kester, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Retiring President Si 
Sinton, Jr., was elected as a CCA di- 
rector. 


Fresno County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion officers, re-elected at a recent meet- 
ing at Sanger, Calif., are Sig Hobler, 
president; Chan Baker, vice-president, 
and Ted Forbes, secretary. 


The Modoc County (Calif.) Cattle- 
men’s Association at a recent meeting 
voted a contribution to the American 
National and voted also to continue its 
calf donation plan, from which proceeds 


are divided among the national, state | 
All officers of the 
including Kenneth Flournoy, | 


and _ local 
group, 
president, and Herman Weber, secretary, 
were re-elected. 


groups. 


Madera County Branch of the Cali- 


fornia Cattlemen’s Association in con- | 


vention some weeks ago re-elected John 
O’Neal to the presidency; Clay Thompson, 
vice-president, and Kenneth Wagnon, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Looking toward its annual convention, 
to be held at Ellensburg, the Washing- 
ton Cattlemen’s Association has issued 
to its members a resume of some of the 
work done during the past year. Listed 
were the revision and strengthening of 
the brand law; disease control work; 
sanitary control on imported cattle; state 
patrol check of cattle trucks; cattle theft 
reward; weed control; cattle improve- 
ment program; cooperative activities 
with the American National and county 
groups on livestock problems. Another 
accomplishment was the creation of a 
monthly news letter, The Lariat. 


The Hill County (Montana) Stock- 
growers Association met at Havre in 
December to discuss local problems. W. 
T. Cowan is president of the group. 





The Virginia Beef Cattle Producers 
Association held its annual convention at 
Richmond several weeks ago. The first 
day of the two-day meeting concluded 
with a banquet, where the featured 
speaker was Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National. Mr. 
Mollin spoke on the production and mar- 
keting problems of cattle raising. 


Forty-five cattlemen’s associations were 
represented at the ANLSA convention. 
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LIVESTOCK 
DEPARTMENT 


Keyed to the Needs 


of the West! 


The Central is part and par- 
cel of the West... we know 
your problems and are in a 
position to help you solve 
them. The sound, friendly 
counsel of Hank Mitchell is 
available without obligation. 


Our complete credit and fi- 
nancial facilities are yours... 
farm and livestock loans at 
rates and terms designed to 
encourage development of 
the West’s leading industry. 


Ea 


Write, phone or 
stop by the bank 
.+. get together 
with us now! 

& 


HENRY D. 
“HANK” MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres. & Mar. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation Lending 
PCat h 7 





PACKER FINANCIAL REPORTS 


The bigger packers are pretty gener- 
ally reporting top earnings for fiscal 
1946. Cudahy’s net profit tripled for the 
year; Swift reported passing the billion- 
dollar mark for the 10th time; Armour 
reported new record earnings. 
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Colorado Convention 





In the arguments between stockmen 
and the Forest Service, producers in 
Colorado are in the thickest of it. It is 
in their state, in the Grand Mesa Na- 
tional Forest, where, in spots, the most 
drastic cuts in allowable grazing have 
been proposed, some running as high as 
100 per cent with the average between 
25 and 50 per cent. So grazing permits 
was an important subject in discussions 
at the midwinter meeting of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers and Feeders Asso- 
ciation in Denver Jan. 15. Complaints of 
the stockmen were that the proposed 
drastic action is not necessary, that the 
Forest Service men are arbitrary and in 
particular they objected to the conduct 
of Regional Forester John Spencer, who 
had some time ago referred to some 
spokesmen for the industry as “trouble 
makers, rabble-rousers and purely sel- 
fish individuals.” The stockmen requested 
his removal. 


Resolutions implored Mexico to adopt 
the slaughter method of ridding herself 
of foot-and-mouth disease, killing and 
burying all infected and exposed animals, 
and requested a tight quarantine on all 
Mexican livestock shipments; opposed 
any assessment increase in land or live- 
stock values; called for a “public rela- 
tions committee” to combat unfavorable 
publicity; opposed breeding herd prefer- 
ence reductions to take care of the nor- 
mal seasonal animal increase, and fa- 
vored a 10-year brand registration fee 
of $10. 


On the day preceding the Colorado as- 
sociation meeting, the Colorado state 
forest advisory board met, at which 
stockmen announced the Forest Service 
as a “self-made, self-interpreted and 
self-executed type of administration, the 
most vicious type of dictatorship in a 
democratic government, causing wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among forest per- 
mittees.” In this resolution, the advisory 
group echoed a similar complaint made 
at the meeting of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association recently 
at Phoenix. The resolution directed the 
board “to urge the secretary of agricul- 
ture to instruct the Forest Service to re- 
frain from making any cuts in livestock 
permits until a congressional investiga- 
tion is held and appropriate legislation 
is enacted.” 

EK. D. Sandvig, chief of range and 
wild life management, answered the 
charges by declaring that depletion of 
the soil makes it mandatory for the For- 
est Service to call for a reduction in cer- 
tain areas. Hardest hit by the reduction 
policy are sections in the Grand Mesa 
area. 








Today there are about 1,300 soil con- 
servation districts in 45 states. Soil 
and water conservation measures. have 
been applied to about 71,000,000 acres. 








The Foot-and-Mouth 
Situation in Mexico 


(yo country is among the favored 
few which do not have foot-and- 
mouth disease. We have not had an out- 
break since 1929. But now it threatens. 
Last June, as a result of two shipments 
of Zebu bulls from Brazil to Mexico in 
1945 and the spring of 1946, the United 
States, under terms of a treaty, called 
Mexico’s attention to the dangers in- 
volved in the importations and clamped 
a border quarantine on Mexican cattle 
moving into United States. But investi- 
gation by U. S.-Mexican veterinarians 
failed to reveal presence of foot-and- 
mouth disease and the quarantine was 
lifted on Oct. 18. Shortly thereafter foot- 
and-mouth broke out in Mexico. 

The outbreak apparently first ap- 
peared about Nov. 1 in the district where 
bulls from the second shipment from 
Brazil were placed after being held for 
observation on Sacrificios Island near 
Vera Cruz for several months. The im- 
mediate trouble zone is around Mexico 
City and westward as well as eastward 
to Vera Cruz. F. E. Mollin, executive 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, in a late report, ad- 
vises the disease is spreading mostly 
to the south and the nearest point to 
the American border on the east side 
of the infected area is at least 250 miles 
and a great deal more farther west. 

But foot-and-mouth disease is no 
respecter even of such distances and there 
is no fence there to stop strays and 
wild animals and human travel is an 
added risk. While the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has sent a good man down there 
to stiffen border inspection, still we are 
now very vulnerable. 

“We are distressed at the slowness 
with which the eradication program is 
developing, but that is the way of gov- 
ernment and there is not very much you 
can do to speed it up,” Mr. Mollin writes 
from Washington. U. S. Officials are 
still conferring with Mexican officials as 
to the kind of program to adopt. 

The way outbreaks have been erased 
in the United States—held to be the 
only sure way of getting rid of the 
disease—has been to destroy and burn 
or deeply bury all infected and exposed 
animals, thoroughly disinfect the prem- 
ises, maintain a quarantine on the prem- 
ises for several months and then install 
a test herd before the quarantine is 
raised. 

In a release from Denver shortly after 
news of the outbreak, Mr. Mollin pointed 
out the disturbing fact “that the second 
shipment of bulls (the U. S. government 
strenuously protested acceptance of this 
shipment but the Mexican importers had 
too much pull in high places in Mexico 
City—and again it is demonstrated that 
when politics and sanitary measures are 
mixed the result is bad for the livestock 
industry) had been in Mexico almost six 
months when the animals were in- 





spected by veterinarians of the Bureay 
of Animal Industry and the Mexican de. 
partment of agriculture and no Visible 
trace of the disease was found. Then 
two months later came the outbreak 
which shows the tenacity of the diseas 
virus, the rapid spread of the infectio, 
once it gets under way. 

“This situation will add to the 
knowledge of the veterinary profession, 
It is now apparent that the U. S. gover. 
ment made a serious error in lifting the 
quarantine against cattle imports from 
Mexico on Oct. 18. This quarantine wa; 
imposed on June 5, 1946, after it he. 
came apparent that the Mexican gover. 
ment was not going to take aggressive 
steps in either destroying the bulls im. 
ported or forcing their return to point 
of origin. 

“A conference between U. S. Mexican 
officials in Los Angeles late in Jyly 
recommended that the bulls either be re- 
turned to Brazil or shipped to Europe 
for relief purposes. The Mexican govy- 
ernment, however, refused to accept this 
proposal and allowed the bulls, which 
had been held on Sacrificios Island, to 
move to the mainland. 

“The U. S. government had only to 
insist that the quarantine on the Mexi- 
can border would not be raised until 
these bulls were disposed of, and Mexi- 
ico, in order to secure a market for its 
commercial cattle in the northern cattle 
producing states, would have been forced 
to carry out the Los Angeles agreement. 
Instead, under pressure from high ad- 
ministration officials, anxious to make 
a showing on easing the acute meat sit- 
uation (in desperate straits as the re- 
sult of OPA bungling and black market 
operations), the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was forced to lift the quarantine. 
Widely advertised was the great num- 
ber of cattle that would cross into the 
United States to help ease the meat 
shortage. These cattle were not in kill- 
ing condition and could not have been 
available for slaughter for many months 
to come. Thus, we, too, contributed to 
the proof that politics and sanitation do 
not mix.” 





























SHOEING A BRONC 


Who there, Old Boy, steady there 
now! , 
Let ME have this foot for a while. 
It’s true you’ve gone barefoot all of 
your life, 
But now you need shoes to put you 
in style. 
Easy now, boy—this won’t hurt you 
a lot, : 
Just trim up your foot and nail on 
the shoe; ‘ 
It’s a job to be done—so, damn it, 
stand still, ‘ 
Twill be better for both when were 
through. 

Shoein’ a horse is mighty hard work, 
I’m tellin’ you, feller, for sure. 
There’s a good many things I'd 4 
heap rather do 
Than give a young 

manicure. 


bronc his first 


—FLORIAN J. ROCK. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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At Washington 


In Washington before the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information, Secretary F. 
E. Mollin of the American National Live 
Stock Association has been testifying 
to the effect that our present livestock 
tariffs are not burdensome to interna- 
tional trade and must not be reduced. 
He said that we are going to have in- 
creased production of beef “which must 
go into domestic consumption.” The 
United States “is out of the export mar- 
ket for beef.” He suggested that we wait 
and see what is going to happen before 
we open our markets to agricultural 
products from the outside. He also 
pointed out that U. S. tariffs are not the 
highest in the world, as has been propa- 
gandized. Actually they were ninth 
highest in 1928 and 13th highest in 1937. 
We should consider trade on its merits 
rather than propaganda, he said. Pro- 
ponents of the reciprocal trade program, 
according to Mr. Mollin, claimed in turn 
that the program would keep us out of 
war, would help the solidarity of the 
American republics, would win the war 
and would win the peace. “Now we are 
being told that it is necessary to avoid 
the next war.” 


In Washington P. Will Robinson of 
Utah at the close of his term as U. 5S. 
congressman on Jan. 3 took oath of of- 
fice as new chief of the Division of 
Range Management, Department of In- 
terior. The post was formerly that of 
grazing director; in it, Mr. Robinson 
will supervise the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 


SHORTHORN SHOW IN OREGON 

The Oregon Shorthorn Breeders As- 
sociation sale scheduled for Feb. 28 
at Prineville is attracting consignments 
not only from various sections of the 
state of Oregon but also from Washing- 
ton areas as far away as the Canadian 
border. Word from sale headquarters 
sets a show to be held on the 27th, the 
day before the sale; beef type Short- 
horns are to be offered exclusively, with 
emphasis on high quality range bulls 
suitable for crossbreeding. 

The organization sponsoring the sale 
was formed almost a year ago. 


THE DENVER SHOW 

Denver’s 41st annual National West- 
ern Stock Show, Jan. 10-18, brought high 
honors to numerous western stockmen— 
among them, 20-year-old Melvin Carlson 
of Johnstown, Colo., who took the grand 
championship in the steer class with a 
youngster named Bashful. The animal 
subsequently was purchased for a Den- 
ver dining place at a $3-a-pound price 
totaling $2,790. 

Notably on the winning side of the 
ledger was the Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
of Cheyenne, which captured, for the 
13th time, the grand championship for a 
carload of 12 yearling bulls and also was 
given, among other awards, the first 


prize on a carload of 15 senior bull 
calves, 


February, 1947 


A Hereford bull calf made top sale 
news when Dan Thornton (whose TT 
Triumphant 55th was grand champion 
of the show’s Herefords) sold TT Aris- 
tocrat for a record price of $27,500. The 
Thornton Ranch, at Gunnison, Colo., also 
garnered other awards. 

Other show winners included Taussig 
Bros. of Parshall, Colo.; Fulscher Bros. 


of Holyoke and Granby, Colo., and Platte | 


Valley Hereford Ranch, Saratoga, Wyo. 

The National Western of 1947 saw the 
setting of a new world record price for 
carlot feeder cattle when the grand 
champion load of Hereford calves exhib- 
ited by Wm. D. Sidley of Encampment, 
Wyo., went to a Pennsylvania buyer for 
$50.50 per cwt. The reserve grand cham- 
pion load, from DeBerard Cattle Com- 


pany of Kremmling, Colo., brought $50 | 
per cwt. Josef Winkler of Castle Rock, | 
Colo., followed up with a load of 425- | 


pound Shorthorns which 4-H Member 
Kenneth Monfort of Greeley, Colo., 
bought for $49.25. 


“BULL WEEK" AT BILLINGS 


The recently held first “Bull Week” | 


private treaty sale at the Billings 
(Mont.) Public Stockyards drew Here- 
fords and Aberdeen-Angus consignments 
from almost 40 Montana and Wyoming 
breeders. The animals were sold in 
groups of 3 up to 22; conclusion of the 
sale showed that they had brought an 
average of $367.10 for the top 50, while 
the 180 bulls sold went for a $285.68 
average. Highest selling individual and 
high selling consignment belonged to 
Arthur Boswell of Billings, who sold a 
son of WHR Royal Domino 103rd for 
$575 to the Rosebud Hereford Ranch at 
Forsyth, Mont., and who got an average 
of $403.13 for the eight bulls he brought 
to the sale. Second-high for an _ indi- 
vidual bought a bull from J. M. Snyder 
of Lovell, Wyo.; Top Hat Ranch at Two 
Dot, Mont., paid $550 for him. 


SAN FRANCISCO SETS 
JUNIOR STOCK SHOW 


Judges of beef cattle at the Grand | 
National Junior Livestock Exposition, | 


to be held in San Francisco’s Cow Palace 
Mar. 29-Apr. 3, will be Alex McDonald 
of the University of California College 
of Agriculture and James Allen of San 
Francisco. 

Several hundred animals are expected 
to be entered by boys and girls from all 
over California. Judging will be on the 
Danish system, under which animals are 


judged by market grades—choice, top 


good, low good and medium and common. 


EL PASO SHOW SET 
Premium lists totaling $15,000 are 
being distributed for the 18th annual 
Southwestern Livestock Show, Mar. 25- 







































































First time at anywhere near this low price! Au- 
thentic replica of romantic western saddle. Hand- 
somely formed from solid Sterling Silver by Nav- 


ajo Indian craftsmen. Massive style for men, 
dainty style for women. A gift of distinction. A 
pleasure to wear. Sent on approval. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just clip this ad 
and mail with 


your name and address. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus few cents postage on arrival; or send cash 
and we pay postage. Wear this sensational ring 
for 10 days. If not delighted, return for full re- 
fund. Specify for MAN or WOMAN and RING 
SIZE. Use cut-out band to determine size. ~ 


ARIZONA CRAFTSINE 


Room 625, 
1904 Farnam St. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 





with ONE SPRAY 
application of 
NIAGARA BHC 
NIAGARA BHC Spray and Dip kills lice and 
their eggs, also ticks, mites and many other 
pests DDT won’t touch. This is the great 
new English discovery you’ve read about, 
Benzene Hexachloride. Powder form; mix 


with water. 4-lb. bag makes 100 gallons 
of dilute spray. 


A AR scene $13.80 


RN UDI ease sitiserisciesentoedcrncien $2.75 
POWER SPRAYERS 
For Every Purpose—All Sizes 


ANTU, the new marvel RAT KILLER, 
ready-prepared “Rat Bait," |b......... $1.90 


EVANS Orchard Supply Co. 
UAC mC eats ee 


<J L FIGURES - 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


| full instructions, all for 36.50, peste Ear tags 
r 


_ Breeders Supply Co. 


Mar. 30 at El Paso, Tex. Participating | 


organizations will be the American 
Hereford, American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders and American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers associations; also the American Cor- 
riedale, Texas Palomino Exhibitors and 
American Quarter Horse associations. 


and complete line of supplies, ite for free catalog, 
Council Bluffs 


Iowa 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1938 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 


















MARKETS OF THE MONTH .. . ByH.W. French 


ATTLE PRICES HAVE BEEN 

JUMPING around like an untrained 
flea, and despite all the bearish talk 
going the rounds the market so far 
is giving a good ac- 
count of itself. It is 
true that there have 
been sharp breaks and __. 
immediate sharp re- e 4 
coveries but the gen- 7 
eral tendency is down. 
Continued rapid 
changes are expected, 
and there probably 
will be relatively lit- 
tle narrowing of the 
price spread between 
grades and between 
classes. 

Receipts are on the 
increase and seasonally larger propor- 
tions of grain feeds are appearing at 
most markets. These increases are 
not confined to any one market or 
any particular area, but one thing 
that is noticeable is the big  per- 
centage of short-feds everywhere. This 
is a sign that cattle feeders are 
not any too optimistic and prefer to 
market as soon as their animals have 
any degree of flesh, as prevailing prices 
are still very satisfactory. 

By marketing after a short feeding 
period they are able to make replace- 
ments more often and turn their money 
more frequently with a better chance 
of escaping any serious losses. Current 
action of cattle feeders is evidence that 
they are riding herd on the market and 
watching all signs so as to avoid getting 
caught with any big numbers of high- 
costing cattle. 

The feed situation is easing, and in 
December the average cost of feed was 
down 6 per cent from a month earlier. 
Not only is feed going down but nearly 
all kinds of livestock feed in most areas 
are abundant. Although cattle shrank 
badly in many sections during the early 
storms, unusually good weather since 
the turn of the year has resulted in 
good weight gains. 

Killers have been complaining about 
yield of most of the fed cattle, but 
at Chicago they have had access to a 
fair quota of choice cattle showing 
satisfactory yields, and occasional long- 
fed animals have arrived which carried 
finish and style for prime grade. 

Annual financial reports of the large 
packers were surprising, and showed 
that operations were highly profitable 
despite the period in 1946 during which 
they did very little buying of cattle, 
and at a time when profits were un- 
obtainable. Perhaps their diversified 
activities were largely responsible for 
the good showing. Based on the earn- 
ings of the big packers, it is certain 
that the independents made enormous 
profits because they stepped up their 
activities to a very high level. 

The Retail Market 

Retail meat prices are much lower 

than when controls were first lifted, 
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Mr. French 


but some are looking for greater price 
cuts. The housewife is not resisting 
prices as much as a few months ago, 
and most meats are moving with fair 
freedom with call in many areas hold- 
ing unusually high for good and choice 
grades. 

There is a marked scarcity of beef 
steers averaging upward of 1,350 
pounds, and some markets are getting 
very few above 1,250 pounds. Generally 
speaking, some premium, grade for 
grade, is being paid for offerings above 
1,100 pounds, but yearlings around 900 
to 1,000 pounds, when choice, find a 
ready outlet. During the last week of 
December beef steers sold out of first 
hands at Chicago averaged 1,012 pounds, 
off 36 pounds from a year earlier. 

Cows and heifers also are somewhat 
lighter in weight than a year ago, and 
these general decreases mean less ton- 
nage despite some increase in arrivals. 
Most of the principal markets also are 
reporting lighter weights for hogs, 
while sheep and lambs seem to be hold- 
ing up although buyers are not inclined 
to buy heavy lambs as readily as they 
did during the emergency. 

During the week ending Jan. 11, the 
12 markets showed an increase of over 
65,000 cattle and calves as compared 
with a year ago. During that week 
St. Paul reported an all-time January 
record, cattle alone totaling around 
29,000. Combined receipts of hogs going 
into the new year were slightly up from 
a year ago, while the sheep and lamb 
supply dropped sharply. 

Imports of cattle from Mexico were 
banned in December because of an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
ban had been lifted in October, and dur- 
ing the free period it is estimated that 
about 145,000 came across the border. 
Normally about 500,000 head a year 
come into the United States from Mex- 
ico. These are in stocker flesh. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves under 
federal inspection showed an increase 
in December as compared with a year 
ago, but hog and sheep slaughter was 
down. For the entire year of 1946 
11,413,325 cattle were slaughtered, off 
over 3,000,000 from a year earlier, while 
calf slaughter at 5,830,092 also showed 
more than 1,000,000 decrease. Hog 
slaughter at 44,393,920 was up nearly 





3,500,000, while sheep and lamb slaugh. 
ter at 19,897,408 dropped more than 
1,000,000. Slaughter by independents 
and slaughter on the farm undoubtedly 
was materially increased, but in 1947 
the slaughter outside of federally jp. 
spected houses will fall off materially, 
Range feed and grazing conditions 
were good at the end of 1946. Livestock 
is in good condition. December market. 
ings were larger than a year earlier 
with a rather heavy movement from 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Early lambs in 
California are making fine progress, 


Price Roundup 


Good to choice beef steers at Chicago 
were largely $2 to $3 lower at mid- 
January than a month earlier, extremes 
showing more decline, while common 
to low medium were mostly $1 higher, 
Average good to choice heifers were 
generally $1 to $3 lower but some were 
off $4, common to low good, however, 
showing 50 cents to $1 advance. Beef 
cows looked 50 cents to $1 lower, can- 
ners and cutters showing 25 to 50 cents 
decline. Good beef bulls were mostly 
25 to 75 cents lower although sausage 
bulls were steady to $1 up. Good to 
choice vealers rose $4 to $5, even cull 
and common showing $1 upturn. 

Average price of beef steers out of 
first hands during the week ending 
Jan. 4 stood at $22.29, or $4.01 higher 
than at the corresponding time a year 
earlier. At the same time the average 
cost of stocker and feeder steers figured 
$17.59, or $4.80 higher than a year ago. 
It is apparent that there is some rela- 
tion between slaughter prices and those 
for feeders. 

Some choice to prime 1,225-pound 
Iowa fed steers at Chicago topped at 
$35 and only a small part of the run 
passed $32; on late days most of the 
strictly good and choice cleared at $26 
to $29, many of the medium to good 
ianding at $19.50 to $25 and some 
medium lightweights at $17.50 and 
below. 

Choice heifers made $27 to $27.50, 
and sales of medium to strictly good 
were mainly at $18 to $23. Choice 
mixed steers and heifers topped at $31. 
Early in the period good cows reached 
$18.50 sparingly and at the close best 
scored $17.50 when most good offerings 
were selling at $15.50 to $16.50. 

Many of the canners early in the 
month cleared at $9.75 to $11.75 and 





GIVES GRUB CONTROL TIP 

Favorable, weather conditions of last 
February and March may be the cause 
of advancing the season of cattle grub 
control, according to T. R. Robb, en- 
tomologist of the Wyoming agricultural 
extension service. Pointing out that 
grubs are already appearing in the backs 
of animals in lower elevations, he urges 
cattlemen to keep a sharp lookout for 
herd infestations. Mr. Robb recommends 
treatment of animals 30 to 45 days after 
grubs start appearing, and suggests that 
cattlemen get in touch with their local 
county agents about detailed control 
methods. 


NO-TAIL SHEEP 


No-tail sheep are the goal of the ani- 
mal husbandry department of South Da- 
kota State College. The experimental 
work leading to their development has 
been a major project there since 1913, 
when Dr. N. E. Hanson bought, in Si- 
beria, six head of fat-rumped sheep— 
four ewes and two rams—all without 
tails, and brought them back with him to 
the college. Considerable progress was 
made after 1922, under Prof. James W. 
Wilson; and by 1939 the first no-tail 
sheep were produced by using no-tail 
rams on distinctly long-tailed breeds. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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higher, but closing sales 


some even 

aaa larecly at $8.50 to $10.75 although 
the weakness did not develop until half 
the month was past. Although beef 
bulls reached $17.50 and best sausage 
scored $17 both kinds did not pass $15.75 
at the finish. Vealers were selling 
ground $.} to $24 for choice at the out- 
set, and « osed at $27 with selects mak- 
ing $28. 

Though stocker and feeder demand 
was somewhat uneven, and _ suitable 
supplies » cre rather limited at Chicago, 
the general trend of prices was upward 
and this strength came on top of a 
relatively high level earlier. Mid-Jan- 
uary prices for steers were mostly 


steady to strong, some of the fleshy 
and heavy animals showing 50 cents to 
$1 advance. Stock cows and heifers 
were quotably mostly 50 cents higher, 
and calves 50 cents to $1 higher. 


Shipments 


There were 233,235 cattle and calves 
shipped into eight Corn Belt states 
during December—over 46,000 more than 
a year earlier. Illinois and Iowa showed 
the biggest increases, while the greatest 
decrease was attributed to Nebraska. 
Sheep into these same states totaled 
120,558, off 8,000 from the previous 
December. Illinois and Iowa recorded 
substantial increases, and there was a 
big decrease for Nebraska. 


The number of cattle on feed for 
market on January 1 was 2 per cent 
larger than a year earlier, with increases 
in the leading Corn Belt states more 
than offsetting the decreases in most 
other states. The estimate showed 
4,307,000 compared to 4,211,000 a year 
ago, and 4,224,000 for the five-year, 
1941-45, average. 

There was a 4 per cent increase in 
the 12 north central states, which in- 
cludes the Corn Belt. Numbers in Iowa 
and Illinois were near records. Ohio, 
Indiana, Minnesota and South Dakota 
also showed increases, with Michigan, 
North Dakota and Nebraska reporting 
decreases, and no change in Kansas, 
Wisconsin and Missouri. 

States outside of the north central 
region reported about 3 per cent de- 
crease. In the 11 western states, the 
number this year was down 37,000, with 
decreases in all states except California, 
Oregon, Idaho and New Mexico. There 


EFFECT OF WAR 
ON LIVESTOCK IN EUROPE 


“The effect of the war on livestock 
production in continental Europe is by 
no means uniform,” according to the 
observations of Prof. D. W. Williams 
of Texas A. & M. College. Addressing 
the convened members of the American 
Society of Animal Production at Chi- 
cago, Professor Williams asserted that 
Poland, for example, was practically 
depleted of its livestock; as a completion 
of the cycle, he cited the reduced fer- 
tility of that country’s soil. Germany’s 
Stock population this year showed a 
27 per cent decline in cattle, as com- 
pared with 1988; a 63 per cent drop in 
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was a sharp drop for Colorado where 
the number on feed was the smallest 
in six years. Texas and Oklahoma 
showed little change. According to cat- 
tle feeders, holdings will be fed a shorter 
period, with an estimate that 56 per 
cent will be marketed before May 1. 


Average cost of stocker and feeder 


steers at Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City | 


and St. Paul for the month of December | 


figured $17.03 against $13.06 in Decem- 
ber, 1945. The sales of replacement 
steers at Chicago were largely at $15 
to $17 for medium to good, some scoring 
$17.50 to $18 and fleshy good to choice 
with weight scoring $19.25 to $21. Still 
higher prices were paid for heavy, fleshy 
finishing steers at many of the markets, 
some at Denver scoring $22 to $23. 
During Stock Show week at Denver 


some fancy steer calves made $23 to | 


$25 on the open market. 
Hogs 


About 4 per cent fewer pigs were 
saved in 1946 than in 1945, a result of 
about 1 per cent increase in the spring 
pig crop and 11 per cent decrease in the 
fall crop. It is indicated that there will 
be an increase of 6 per cent in the 
number of sows to farrow in the spring 


of 1947, but if the number of pigs | 


saved per litter is no larger than the 
10-year average, the 1947 spring pig 
crop will be only 1 per cent larger than 
that of 1946. 


The number of pigs saved in the 1946 
fall season is estimated at 30,627,000. 
The combined spring and fall pig crop 
of 1946 is placed at 83,201,000. 
average of 6.48 pigs saved per litter in 
the 1946 fall season was a new record, 
following the record of 1946 spring crop 


The | 


average of 6.46. Reports from farmers | 
show that there were about 4 per cent | 


fewer hogs over 6 months old on farms | 


Dec. 1 than a year earlier. 

Those who predicted that top hogs 
would go down to $20 by the middle of 
January found nothing to boast about, 
because best butchers never fell that 
low. 


$22 against a top of $24 for high during 
the past month and a top of $23.50 at 
mid-January. B: 


to $2. 





On the contrary, despite many sharp | 
ups and downs the top rarely went below | 


Barrows and gilts were | 
steady to 50 cents lower; sows lost $1.50 | 





hogs, 13 per cent in sheep and 59 per | 
cent in poultry. The Netherlands has | 


cattle chiefly 
little fattening. Belgian herds are tu- 
bercular to a two-thirds extent. Switzer- 
land 
cattle are popular everywhere in Europe. 
Norway’s cattle numbers went down 14 
per cent but quality remained good and 
the shortage should be overcome within 
“a couple of years.” For Denmark, Pro- 
fessor Williams noted an average of one 
cow for every 2% acres. 

He concluded with a reference to the 
benefits which might be shared by ex- 
changes of research facilities and in- 
formation and breeds, between this and 
European nations. 


for dairying and does | 


shows little war effect and her | 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
For Better Beef 
USE HEREFORDS 
For Better Herefords 


USE FLOUNCE ROCK BULLS 
Flounce Rock Ranch 


PROSPECT, OREGON 








MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Ba ue Ue Aaa 


Official as well as ‘‘on the farm” records 
under average farm conditions prove 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
eatest salvage value of all milk 
! Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking Shorthorn —. fog —_ 
ecription 6 monte, B0c 
LKING iG SHORTHORN SOCIET 
_ 809 West est Bushenae Des, Ave. U. S. Yards, A AC-51 
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NEW war-testep 
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FARNAM aXe 





OTENOD 


«< SPRAY CONCENTRATE * 


Knocks cattle grubs, wolves, warble:, 
lice, ticks, etc. Literally paralyzes cold- 
blooded insects, yet is harmless to live- 
stock. Water or oil soluble. Easy to 
mix. Stays in solution. Stabilized for 
long-lasting toxicity. Won’t scald or 
blister cattle. Economical to use. 


TY AT OUR RISK... Write for literature, 
details of “Free Trial Offer’ and LOW 
“Bulk Prices” to quantity users. 


FARNAM C 


Dept. 703 206 So. 19th St. 
2 OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 


This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
fi precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 




















































































































Sth NAT’L ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


SHOW & SALE — Feb. 18, 19, 20 
at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


50 Herd Bulls—Quality herd bull prospects of the best type 
and bloodlines to suit the most discriminating buyer. 


175 Foundation Females—Many are champion from the state 
fairs and National Shows. These carefully selected 
young females have been picked especially for this sale. 









For catalog, write today to Frank Richards, Secy., 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


7 Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 



















PROTECT Your Livestock Investment! 


Me 1k 
Reed came OF GRUBS (WOLVES ) 


LICE, TICKS and other STOCK-PESTS! 


Autom 


6 7 
witH THE New Improved 


RN 


Thousands in use! The center of attrac- 
tion in feed lots everywhere! Successful al- 
so on the range and on the dairy farm! 
»m Automatically applies powerful, new 
» “grub-killing’’, pest-repelling ROTEN-OIL; 
then automatically curries it in, Penetrates 
grub cysts and kills grubs before they ma- 
ture, before they break through and dam- 
age the hide. Equally effective against lice, 
ticks, flies, mosquitoes and other stock- 
pests. 


ALWAYS ON GUARD .. Protecting 
Proved PRACTICAL! Your Livestock Investment! 


Cattle enter the Curri-Oiler and treat 
themselves whenever and as often as 




















DO IT 

























%& New, .patented valve and oil-flow 
mechanism assure perfect distribution 















of coil over entire: brash arch. No needed. Keep themselves sleek, clean, com- 
leakage! fortable and free from stock-pests. Thus, 
* All hot-dip galvanized "rust-proof" they gain weight faster, milk better and 
construction! Built to last a lifetime! sell higher. Ends destructive rubbing of 
& Big, new 5-Gallon supply tank makes feed bunks, fences, etc. Write for Illus- 
it practical for use on the range. No trated Literature! 
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ITHE FARNAM COMPANY cers. 00 ¥ 


can bobbing up and down! 
206 So. 19th OMAHA 2, NEBR. 4 
OKAY, send me free of charge, your booklet ong 


FREE OFFER 
"Stock-Pest Control'* and Illustrated Literature on 


Mail coupon today for Illus- J Farnam Curri-Oiler. 







trated Literature on Curri- 





s I vame 
Oiler and Valuable Booklets t 


on ‘'Stock-Pest Control''. 
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UC ity ——__________State J 
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THE REINSTATED U. S. quarantine op 
Mexican livestock which followed the 
discovery of foot-and-mouth disease jp 
certain Mexican areas has resulted ip 
a reported speed-up program for a large 
packinghouse at Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mex. Although earlier plans would have 
spread the building project over the next 
three years, it is now believed that the 
plant will be completed by the end of 
this year; estimated cost is $2,000,000. 


MANY FARMERS are voicing consider- 
able protest to Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program (AAA) payments. That 
word comes from Washington state, 
where farmers have written in to the 
Northwest Farm News that in their 
opinion all government farm subsidies 
should be cast out as quickly as possible. 
It would appear that they’re quite out- 
spokenly “agin” any federal hand-outs 
of that type. 


THE ASSOCIATION of Southern Com- 
missioners of Agriculture late in Decem- 
ber scored a reversal of the traditional 
southern doctrine favoring free trade, in 
issuing an appeal for strong, protective 
tariffs for American agricultural prod- 
ucts. The commissioners amplified their 
plea with a denunciation of the recipro- 
cal trade treaty program and petitioned 
President Truman and members of the 
Federal Trade Commission to end the 
treaties negotiated under the New 
Deal. The petition was not confined to 
southern crops, but was voiced on be- 
half of all farmers of the nation. 


| MONTANA Stockgrower notes that 


the four-year Canadian ban on exports 
of feeder and slaughter cattle into the 
U. S. is still in effect, being continued 


| to maintain Canada’s meat supply both 


for local and export (to U. K.) use. 
Canadian beef producers would like to 


| see the ban lifted. 


INSECTS who do their international 
traveling by “hooking” rides, uninvited, 
on airplanes recently came under the 
scrutiny of S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Speaking at Rich- 
mond, Va., before the American Associ- 
ation of Economic Entomologists, Mr. 
Rohwer said these hitch-hiking insects, 


| which fly thus from one part of the 


world to another, have created a new 
kind of menace to public welfare and 
agriculture and constitute a challenge 
which quarantine officials of all coun- 
tries must be prepared to meet if need 
arises. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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The Agricultural Development Depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad 
(Omaha 2, Nebr.) will mail free upon 
request copies of various pamphlets and 
pulletins described in a four-page circu- 
lar entitled “Agricultural Development 
Department.” Ranchers and stockmen 
should find special interest in a pam- 


phlet on FEEDING PoTaTors To LIVE- 
STOCK. 





“California Beef Production” is the 
title of a new California agricultural ex- 
tension service circular, No. 131, which 
contains up-to-date information on beef 
cattle raising. It may be obtained from 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


“Feed Supplies and Needs (For the 
1946-47 Feeding Year)” is the name of 
a booklet just published by the Feed 
Industry Council, 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. The report states 
that for the current feeding year there 
will be a near-balance of high-protein 
feeds and an easy situation with respect 
to feed grains. 


Miscellaneous Publication 596, “Our 
American Land—The Story of Its Abuses 
and Its Conservation,” is a non-technical 


booklet by Hugh H. Bennett, chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 





Personal Mention 





Lynn Bramkamp, assistant California 
Cattlemen’s Association secretary for 
some months past, resigned in Decem- 
ber to devote himself for a time to the 
improvement of his farm and orchard 
property at Sonoma County. 


Elected as president of the Tri-State 
Fair Association at Amarillo, Tex., re- 
cently was Jay Taylor, prominent cattle- 
men of that city, former president of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association and executive commit- 
teeman in the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


Winner of an essay contest, sponsored 
each year by the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
of Chicago to promote writing on live- 
stock topics by undergraduates in agri- 
cultural colleges, is A. Stewart Bledsoe, 
representing the State College of Wash- 
ington. He wrote about the livestock in- 
dustry’s war contribution. 


New secretary of the American Polled 
Hereford Association is Don W. Chit- 
tenden, formerly field secretary, suc- 
ceeding Burton O. Gammon, son of the 
founder of the organization. 

Honorary Vice-President Frank S. 
Boice of the American National has 
been re-named a director-at-large of the 
Farm Credit Administration for the 11th 
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district, which includes California, Ari- 
zona, Utah and Nevada. Mr. 
a resident of Sonoita, Ariz., will serve 
until Dec. 31, 1949. 

A. D. Bynum, of Uvalde, Texas, won 
the Interior Department’s official recog- 
nition during December, 1946, as the 
coyote hunter of all time. He bagged 
522 coyotes in one month—October—in- 
cluding 46 in one day. 

A pre-convention visitor in the office 
was Kenneth Coppock, editor of Cana- 
dian Cattleman, published at Calgary, 
Alberta. Mr. Coppock is also secretary 


of the Western Stock Growers’ Associ- | 


ation, Calgary. 
C. K. Malone of Choteau, Mont., who 
followed up the convention with a visit 


in western Mexico, stopped in Denver | 


on his return. Mentioning his desire to 
discuss the recently developed foot-and- 
mouth situation, Mr. Malone declared 
he was placed at a disadvantage in that 
respect because of his inability to talk 
with the Mexicans in their own tongue. 
His own observations, however, showed 
that the inspectors on the train coming 
out checked very particularly to see 
that no hay was used in the packing 
of any article brought into the United 
States by tourists. 


Obituaries 


Fred A. Ellenwood, past president of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, died at Red Bluff on Dec. 13. 


A livestock authority widely known 
in Pacific Coast areas, M. W. (Ford) 
Fjeldsted, passed away suddenly at his 


ranch near Willcox, Ariz., on Jan. 10. | 


Mr. Fjeldsted, who was 48 years old, 
had apparently recovered fully from an 
illness suffered a number of years ago 
and his death was unexvected. 





Louis Harrell, Rogerson, Ida., passed 
away recently just after reaching his 
100th birthday. Born in Atlanta, Ga., 
Oct. 15, 1846, he came to the Twin Falls 
country in 1869 from Texas. He was a 
member of the 71 Association at Three 
Creek, Ida., and the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


From the Nebraska Cattleman is taken 
the report of the death of a veteran 
cattleman. On Dec. 17, Joseph H. Minor 
died suddenly at his home in Alliance, 
Nebr. Mr. Minor, who was born in Iowa 
in 1870, had lived in Kansas as a small 
child and then been brought to the 
Nebraska Sandhill country in 1888. He 
was one of the organizers of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association. 


Nelson H. Sherard of La Grange, 
Wyo., passed away in Cheyenne on 
Dec. 27. Mr. Sherard, 76 at the time of 
his death, was one of the old-time cow- 


boys, having started to work on the | 


roundups as a boy in the early 80’s. 


Boice, | 
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e PANTS 
Have All 


Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 1135 oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H.D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 

Trenton. N. J. 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 


Only 





Copyright 
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MAKERS OF FAMOUS TEXAS RANGER BELTS 


The men who design and make HERE- 
FORD Saddles ride-test every suggested 
improvement to assure you of the 
utmost in riding comfort, durability and 
strength. There's a HEREFORD Saddle to 
meet your exact requirements. 





SEE OUR HERD 


You’re sure to be impressed with the re- 
sults of 47 years of improved breeding. 


Our cattle priced reasonable. 





Visit Our Ranch 


H. E. WITWER & SONS GREELEY, COLO. | 
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‘Where to Buy” Dept. 


Classified rates: 
and 6 insertions. 


50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 
Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES 


NEVADA CATTLE RANCH 
53,354 A. deeded land, 3,913 A. irrig., free wa- 
ter, controls 279,637 A. grazing. Year around 
permit for 4,895 mature cattle. Two sets im- 
provs., headquarters on highway and railroad. 
Some farming land. $310,000.00. Stock and 
equip. can be purchased at market price. V. C. 
Bryant, Redding, California. 


FLASH! 
Have immediate buyers for western 
ranches. Write us freely. Bob Manuel, 
rado, Texas. 


THE ENTIRE H. F. Prewitt ranch located near 
Gallup, New Mexico, consisting of good grasses 
and brouse is offering a pasture deal. This is 
one of the best equipped and most prosperous 
ranches in the state, with a running capacity 





cattle 
Colo- 








of 3,500 steers. If interested, contact W. W. 
Brock, Coolidge, New Mexico. Beh aaaece 
MISCELLANEOUS 

FARM EQUIPMENT }— 
FLAME THROWERS: Burn weeds, heat tanks, 
thaw pipes; necessary farm equipment. AER- 


OIL BURNERS: 2-gallon tank, $16.50; 4-gallon, 
$22.00; 5-gallon, $27.25; sprayer attachment, 
$3.50. DOBBINS, 4-gallon, $19.25; SUPER- 
FLAME, 3-gallon, $18.95; postpaid. Western 
Seed Company, 1425 15th St., Denver, Colorado. 


BILL BAZOOKA proudly announces the adoption 
of the famous Salsbury 600 engine as standard 
power unit for the Bazooka auger type grain 
loader. A 6h. p. engine weighing only 56 lbs.! 
Ask your dealer about our Bazooka Rainbow 
Unit. Wichita Supply & Mfg. Company, 318 W. 
Waterman, Wichita 2, Kansas. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”’—A book 

every farmer and horseman should have. It is 
free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 

get Horsemanship, Dept. 1442, Pleasant 
ill, io. 


MOUNTED STEER HORNS, six-foot spread, for 
. sale. Free photo. Lee Bertillion, Palestine, 
exas. 


WINDMILLS, direct from factory, $33.00 up. 
Guaranteed 5 years. Free literature. Write to- 
day. Currie Windmill, Box 400, Salina, KanSas. 


SQUARE DANCE MAGAZINE “Rosin in the Bow,” 
10 issues $1.50. Booklet, ‘‘20 Singing Calls,” 
$1.00. Rod Lafarge, 115B Cliff Street, Haledon, 
New Jersey. 














Western’s 1947 Garden Guide 


You will thrill to this splendid New 
Catalog. Everything in Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, etc. 


Free for the asking. 
Msi Bite a haa 








PER PAIR 


peer 


: 2-1-1V2_ and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Biutte 

PATRONIZE PRODUCER ADVERTISERS 

THEY HELP THE MAGAZINE, THE 
MAGAZINE HELPS YOU! 
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Meat Output Prediction 

The December “Agricultural Situa- 
tion (published by the BAE) outlines 
long-time prospects for meat produc- 
tion, under which the demand for meat 
will turn downward by late 1947 or 
early 1948. As more scarce non-farm 
goods such as automobiles, refrigera- 


tors and sewing machines become avail- 


able, consumers are expected to increase 
their expenditures for these items and 
spend a smaller share of their incomes 
for food. Also, an expected decline in 
industrial and business activity, with 
resultant drops in income, will lead to 
a decrease in prices received by farm- 
ers for meat animals. 

Prices are considered likely to be well 
maintained close to present levels this 
winter despite a seasonal peak in meat 
production. It is anticipated that cattle 
and calf production probably will be 


| close to the 1945 record, and total meat- 


animal production will probably con- 
tinue at a high level into 1948. Hog pro- 
duction, the article states, should be 
greater than in 1946. 





(Continued from Page 4) 
extinct; would like to locate some. Per- 


haps this, published in the PRODUCER, 
would bring to light the location of a 


longhorn. (We still read the PRo- 
pUCER.) Am doing some rodeo show 
work, posing as Buffalo Bill. (See pic- 
ture.) — CHARLES KIzER, Hot Springs, 
S. D. 


MILD WINTER IN VIRGINIA—At 
this writing (the middle of January) 
we have had very little snow. Plenty of 
rain and sleet. The ground has been 
open most of the time, so the run-off 
has been light.—L. P. SHOWALTER, Rock- 


ingham County, Va. 


WANTS BOOKKEEPING AID — 
Please send me one ranchman’s bookkeep- 
ing book. I have used this system of 
keeping records for years and like it 
very much.—MARVIN AKE, Socorro Coun- 
ty, N. M. 

(These books are available, at $2.50. 
Make your check payable to the AMER- 
ICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. Its address is 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.—Ed.) 


NICE WEATHER—Please renew my 
subscription to the Propucer. I like it 
fine. We have had nice weather—no 
snow or cold until the last days of De- 


Minn. 


| 
| THANK YOU—I enjoy the PRODUCER 
| very much.—Mrs. Warp 

bany County, Wyo. 


cember.—Oscar G. SABIN, Faribault Co., 


P. HALL, Al- 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 7-8—Arizona Cattle Growers’ co 
. = geo : - a 
eb. 8—Annual meeting, Gilpin-Jeffers 4 
¥ — a, Nene Colo. . = 
eb. -22—Convention, Louisiana Ca 5s 
a Orleans. ttlemen's 
Mar. 5-16—Ft. Worth Stock Show, Ft. 
Tex. Ver 
Mar. 9-11—Convention, 
Growers, Albuquerque. 
Mar. 11-13—Convention, 
Assn., Wichita. 
Mar. 15—Idaho Bull Sale, Twin Falls. 

Mar. 18-19—Convention, Texas & Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Assn., Ft. Worth. 
Mar. 25-31—Southwestern Livestock Show 4 

Sale, El Paso, Tex. 
Mar. 29—Apr. 3—Grand National Junior Liye. 
stock Exposition, San Francisco. 
Apr. 9-10—Convention, Idaho Cattlemen, Boise, 
June 2-4—Convention, Wyoming Stock Grow. 
ers, Lander. 
June 12-14—Convention, Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Assn., North Platte. 


New Mexico Cattle 


Livestock 


Kansas 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Jan.1 Dec.1 Jan.1 Jan.1 

1947 1946 1946 = Avg. 
Frozen Beef...... 137,194 95,736 163,696 140,804 
Cured Beef........ 6,722 5,572 10,545 13,332 


Total Pork........ 272,092 209,946 
Lamb, Mutton 17,344 15,696 


Lard & Rend. 
63,259 40,623 


320,571 433,145 
17,406 22,703 


82,826 124,189 
355,914 251,486 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Pork Fat 
Total Poultry..318,119 301,030 


Jan. 21,1947 Jan. 18, 1946 
Steers—Choice ._......... $25.00-31.00 $17.25-18.00 
Steers—Good ............ 21.00-26.50 16.00-17.75 
Steers—Medlum ...... 16.00-23.00 12.50-16.25 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. ...... 22.00-27.50  13.50-15.50 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. -_....... 16.00-20.00  12.00-13.00 
F. & S. Steers 
Good-Choice .......... 16.50-21.00  12.75-14.25 
F. &. S. Steers 
Cm.-Md._................ 12.50-16.50 9.75-12.75 
Hogs—200-240 Ibs..... 23.90-24.50 14.85 only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. _...... 23.00-23.50 14.75-15.10 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. _......... 8.00- 8.50 6.75- 7.50 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 


December 12-Mo. Total 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
RECEIPTS— 
Cattle 1,884 1,589 21,278 22,172 
Calves 563 485 6,818 17,070 
NR tense nee 2,993 3,459 28,465 25,342 





Sheep and 
onde ad 1,495 2,100 26,147 


Lambs 27,658 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 


MD Saececsvediccoce 335 269 4,730 4,107 
a ee eee 13 53 851 690 
eee 45 41 518 531 
Sheep & Lambs.. 186 185 3,890 3,944 





SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


eee 1,352 1,118 11,413 14,538 
Calves .............. 591 548 5,830 7,020 
ND eit ounacareue 5,133 5,537 44,394 40,960 


Sheep & Lambs..1,346 1,806 19,897 21,220 



















CATTLE IN MEXICO 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico calls to mind a lot 
of questions about that country and 
its cattle. One of these is, “How many 
cattle are there in Mexico.” An an- 
swer, based on 1940 figures is: 




























Cattle in Mexico ...................- 11,603,000 
In northern zone.................--- 3,586,000 
a ee eae 1,414,000 
In north Pacific zone........... 1,529,000 
In south Pacific zone............ 1,253,000 


central zone..............---------- 3,821,000 


The disease has already been found 
in nine or ten states in Mexico, among 
which are Vera Cruz, with 919,000 
cattle; Tlaxcala, with 60,000; Puebla, 
with 347,000; and the Federal Dis- 
trict, with 442,000. A 1945 report of 
all cattle numbers in Mexico is 12, 
000,000 head. 
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AMERICAN CATTLE PROD UCER 


